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A Few Hagan “‘ Because’’ Facts: 


You profit by a large saving of fuel. 
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You can turn out a greatly improved product. Geo » we J lag all 
You are always assured more uniform heat con- ( an 
ditions. om p afiy 
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You can get these results by burning ordinary ae 
S| slack coal. PITTSBUR( 








These things, together with the fact that you 


get “HAGAN” SERVICE, are the answer to 














| 4 any question that might arise regarding WHY 
| j Hagan Stoker Fired Core Ovens are in so great 
. demand. 


Ask our customers—or write us today 
for full particulars. 
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CONNERSVILLE 
Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters 


CONNERSVILLE GAS PUMPS, EXHAUSTERS and BOOSTERS are exceptionally 


advantageous wherever gas is handled. 


Although they are the type of simplicity, they possess all the features of practical 


construction, resulting from years of experience. 


ORRECI! 


The testimonials which we have received from users of CONNERSVILLE 
EXHAUSTERS and BOOSTERS, prove that “Connersville” 


design and service. Many state that they out-work as well as out-last the best pumps that 


they have ever been able to obtain. 
EFFICIEN! 


Their range of capacity 
pounds. There is no lost motion—all motion is rotary, parts { 


gauged clearances. There are no valves, no springs, 


SER VICEABLE 


Phe service A h CONNERSVILLE PUMPS, cen pt por ag + ums 
unlimited. They can be used for handli: r, gas, steam, water and all other fl ' 

These pumps may bed driven by belt, by direct connected steam engine, wi 
9 through gear and pinion, or by silent ain 


If you wish correct and efficient pump service write for a “CONNERSVILLE” cata 


THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO. 


NEW YORK 
114 Liberty St. 


: CHICAGO CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
929 Monadnock Bldg. 
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Connersville High Pressure Gas Pump 


products are correct both in 


f ty is from 25 to 40,000 cu. ft. per minute, and their pres 
cing carefully balanced and 
and no internal parts requi 
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Buyers and Sellers Still Waitin 


Iron and Steel Market Moving Quietly as Adjustments Continue to be Carried For- 
ward—lIronmakers Still Debate Contract Revision—British Export Prices 


High Last Half Iron Output Greatest in History 
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EW if any changed impulses have come with awards and inquiries still are of a limited number 
; Fk the new year in the iron and steel market British steel prices r export sale 
| The reaction to the lower price basis has been ee ™ recently fixed by the government, 
; , British Fix ' é 
; carried out in an orderly manner and without any ; ee it is interesting to note, are higher 
marked disturbance. Buyers continue to show de- High Prices than the mill figures n prevail 
‘ cided conservatism in making new commitments ing on this side Boiler plates are 
especially for any considerable period ahead but put at $84 per ton, compared with the American 
the mills and furnaces, amply supplied with old price of $63; small shapes at $96, compared with 
orders are not disposed to hurry matters by exert- $54; steel bars at $84 compared with $54; and 
f ing pressure to sell. Altogether the waiting char- standard rails at $74.40 as against $55 to $57. Tank 
) acter of the market is its most conspicuous feature. plates are fixed at $55.20 and structural shapes at 
Price adjustments continue to be $47.40, which are lower than th irrent American 
: made in finished steel. Large pro- prices. All these prices are subject to a drawback 
Adjustments “ef 
. . ducers are carrying out their policy from which the government is to be refunded the 
| Continue previously announced of billing amount paid as subsidies on various products 
shipments after Jan. 1 at the new’ The significance of these high prices apparently i 
lower levels now in effect where the bookings that home reconstruction need re to be given 
originally were on the basis of the higher schedule. prior consideration over foreign trad 
Where, however, there are undelivered low-priced Pig iron production during the last half of 1918, 
: orders entered long since but held up by war de-_ it is shown by the completed December figures, wa 
: mands, these are being averaged in. A new price the greatest for any six months in history and 
list on wire fence has been adopted increasing the totaled 20,459,194 tons. The December output of 
previous narrow spread over fencing wire which 3,428,672 tons which was unusually good consider 
had been the cause of dissatisfaction to manufac- ing the season, brought the vear’s production ex 
turers in the latter line. This tends to remove the cluding charcoal iron to 38,432,446 tons compared 
occasion for concessions from the $3.95 fencing wire with 38,164,976 tons in 1917 
price which recently had been granted to some of Pig iron producers still are weigh 
these consumers. Bar iron shows dissimilar prices. ae ing the advisability of modifying 
; ‘ , -. Iron Revision = —h 
\ Western mills are naming 2.90c Pittsburgh or 3.17c ae first quarter and first half con 
; Chicago but eastern producers are adhering to Still Open tracts to the $3 lower basis now 
| 3.50c mill. Certain eastern plate mills continue to in effect This remains the big 
hold to the 3.25c Pittsburgh price. question of a market character. One large con- 
, Some large structural projects are taking form. sumer of low grade iron has been making vigorous 
The new terminal and union station at Cleveland efforts to obtain such a revision on his tonnage 
which has been authorized to proceed as the result which is heavy and is understood to have induced 
of a special election ultimately will require about one or two producers to make the allowance. In 
50,000 tons. A 16,000-ton section for the New York the east where certain contracts specified the gov- 


elevated system is up for bids. The 23,000 tons ernment price should rule at time of delivery a re- 
for the Charleston, W. Va., armor plate plant has duction has been granted on the ground that no 
been awarded to the American Bridge Co. Smaller government price now prevails 
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Crisis Demands Quick Action 


ISASTER now confronts many manufac- 
D turers in this country especially of the 
smaller class as a result of the intolerable 

and anomolous situation which has arisen in con- 
nection with the so-called informal war contracts 
with the government. These contracts, while repre- 
senting millions of dollars on their face are value- 
less as a quick asset. That they are in their pres- 
ent nonbinding form is not the fault of the manu- 
facturers; nor wholly is it the fault of the govern- 
ment. Rather it may be said it is a logical after- 
math of the critical needs of the war situation 
which demanded all the production that could be 
obtained and that as quickly as possible. Under 
these circumstances the government did not want 
the manufacturers to await formal contracts before 
undertaking production nor did the latter in their 
patriotic zeal desire to stand upon technicalities. 
The situation that now exists is that the gov- 
ernment is obligated honestly on millions of dollars 
to war contractors under these orders and freely 
admits it. The comptroller of the treasury has 
ruled, however, that these contracts in their present 
form may not be made a valid warrant upon the 
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treasury. Enabling legislation which has been in- 
stituted is necessary to bridge this unusual situa- 
tion. 

What most is needed just now is not declarations 
of good intention or acceptance of moral obliga- 
tions but something immediate and tangible which 
may be converted into cash. It developed at the 
meeting held by the war contractors at Cleveland 
last week to launch a campaign for quick action by 
congress that many companies actually are facing 
bankruptcy. This especially is true of the sub- 
contractors whom as a class the government will 
not recognize or deal with. A pathetic letter read 
at the meeting from one of these unfortunates, 
illustrates the situation.: The proprietor of this 
small shop, lying on a sickbed has a valid debt of 
$14,000 for work performed indirectly for the gov- 
ernment. This represents the savings of himself 
and his brother of a lifetime. Unless he receives 
early payment his ruin is certain. While the larger 
companies due to banking support are better able 
to withstand the financial strain their position is by 
no means secure. One large manufacturer declared 
his company has $30,000,000 of war work not cov- 
ered by formal contract against which $4,000,000 
of raw material has been purchased. 

The situation is more than serious; it is highly 
critical. It has become a factor of primary im- 
portance in the transition of business from a war 
to a peace basis and in the hoped for avoidance of 
widespread unemployment. Congress must not 
lose a day, even an hour in pushing through legis- 
lation which will meet all the practical needs of 
the emergency. Unnecessary delays or the injec- 
tion of even the smallest bit of politics into the 
matter not only would discredit the fair name of 
the government but would be repaying sorely- 
needed performance in time of stress with marked 
ingratitude. 





Scrap the War Machine 
| phan the swords into plowshares neces- 


sarily is a slow process. Everybody wants to 
have the best possible sort of plowshares pro- 
duced. Nobody wants those plowshares to turn 
suddenly and stab anybody as their direct forbears 
were wont to do. Is it not possible however that 
the metamorphosis oftentimes takes longer than is 
necessary? To turn suddenly from the figurative to 
the literal, this all is apropos of the reversion of 
the machine tool industry from a wartime to a 
peacetime basis. Nobody seems able to deduce 
why further advances in reconstruction in this 
particular industry have not been made at this time, 
two months after the signing of the armistice. 
True, vast considerations have entered. It was 
far easier under the impetus of war and a demand 
that had to be met for the sake of right, liberty 
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i and humanity, to increase capacity and production locomotive cranes, especially during the past few 
than it is to find outlets for that production with years of war. During those days, when shipbuild 
the maw of war no longer to be satisfied. ing and transportation became so vitally important 
Not long ago Assistant Secretary of War Crowell every possible second-hand lo ive ¢ ; 
announced that machine tool builders would be marshalled into action, despite the increase in | 
asked gradually to dispose of government-owned duction of perhaps 25 per cent. Many of thes 
3 equipment pro rata with new machines. Nothing machines, notwithstanding several yeat f service, 
5 was said about the highly specialized machines were sold at prices far higher t tl t of 
; 4 which nobody will buy at present and for which new crane, owing to their availab immediate 
it is hoped there will be no sale in the future, since shipment. 
they are machines primarily for making war. Com- Now that the situation has 
: prised in the $300,000,000 worth of equipment what and there no longer is the imperative demand 
’ owned by the government may be many standard for locomotive cranes, some conjecture 1s rit 
types. It is estimated however that of the $300,- to what part secondhand cranes will play in 
; 000,000 worth, in excess of 50 per cent is made up market of the future. It would seen 
: of highly specialized machines. These government- conclusions largely by the procs elimination, 
; owned special machines are occupying valuable that such conveying equipment been used 
r space in many plants. They are idle. The gov-_ will not be a large factor in future tradu In the 
ernment says, “Let them alone, you will be advised _ first place, the shipyards, which were | yuvel 
later.” If they could be moved, new equipment of cranes during the war, will fr | ind 
could be installed, and operations could commence continue to operate on a large scale for m 
on work which would substitute for the war tasks months in the future and, consequently, will t 
on which those plants have been occupied for many free many cranes now in operation. The railroad 
months. Most of the special machines are worthy of course, will continue to need tly es the 
only of a quick shift to the cupola by way of the have, and will, undoubtedly, have heavy additional 
scrap heap. requirements. Furthermore, the vast number 
In several plants many machines can be found government-owned cranes in France nd in the 
which would add materially to the scrap supply. other allied countries in all probability will never bi 
A Cleveland automobile plant in particular, has returned to this country, but will, where possibl 
several machines which were constructed originally be used in reconstruction on th¢ her side. In fact 
for shell work. To permit the plant to revert to much doubt is expressed as to whether the newer 
. its peacetime product the plant manager took the cranes which have been sent nd never set 
initiative and moved the tools into the yard. That up will ever be brought back to the United st 
is their present situation with no coating of grease Hence, all things considered, like 
or white lead to prevent the accumulation of rust there will not be any great imbet 
z and no protection against the elements. Other locomotive cranes coming up for resale a result 
plants are shutting down because war work has of the cessation of hostilities ry ill | 
stopped and government-owned equipment occupies course, to be considered the conveying equipment 
space which could be devoted to peaceful pursuits employed on various governmental construction 
to which they should promptly return. jobs in this country during the past many montl 
It is time for a clean-up. The element of financial S°™M¢ Of which no longer will be requir d. Still, it 
loss does not claim first consideration. In cases too '5 to be remembered that many of these cr: wen 
numerous to cite the machines have paid for them- pubjected to severe usage, and probably, in som 
selves many times over. Let’s have an end of instances, will be fit for little else tl rappin 
delay and deliberation. Pitch out the special war ®"4@/ogous in a measure to the situation in machin 
. machines for they represent dead capital. Consign tools. Those whi h have been held in the outside 
them to the scrap heap and to mixtures whence they market for high prices probably are in better « 
will emerge in new forms to meet the demands of dition; however, the dragnet tactics employed by 
peaceful business and to perform a real service ‘he government early in the fall failed to reveal 
’ to humanity. great number of cranes thus held All in all, it 
: appears the cranes offered will not be of sufficient 





number to afford formidable competition with new 


The Outlook for Second-hand Cranes cranes, and many manufacturers believe that with 


the urgent demand for immediate delivery no longer 






HILE secondhand cranes never have been in evidence. the margin of advantage between t 





a factor of importance in the market for new and the used crane will no longer operate in 





electric cranes, they have maintained a _ favor of the latter in the future, as it has done in 
position of some prominence in the selling field in 






the past. 
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Pig Iron 





Bessemer, Pittsburgh .........+.- 







Sasic, Pittsburgh .....eceeeees 
fasic, valley eeeacus : 
Basi delivered eastern . 
tasic, Buffalo, furnace...... ee 
Malleable, Pittsburgh rere re sr 






Malleable, Chicago, furnace 
Malleable, Bulfalo furnace 










Malleable delivered eastern Pa 
No. 1X, eastern delivered Phila... 
No. 2, valley, Pittsburgh ....... 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace.. 
No. 2 foundry, Lronton furnace 





No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace... 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace 
No. 2X. eastern del., Phila 




















Charcoal, Superior, Buffalo ...... 
Charcoal. southern to 2 per cent 
Silicon, furmace ......eeeeeee 







Coke 


(At the ovens) 







Connellsville furnace 








Connellsville foundry .........6+ 
Pocahontas furnace ......++- 
Pocahontas foundry .....ccccees 
oe Pee RE cc ovsecesevece 
New River furnace........-.0+0 
Wise county furnace ececces 
Wise county foundry............ 
Ferroalloys 





Ferromanganese, 70 per cent de- 











New Straitsville, 0. 


Semifinished M sterial 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 











Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ 
Open-hearth Philadelphia ...... 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ....... 
Sessemer, Pittsburgh .......6+5 
tessemer, Youngstown .......... 
Forging, Pittsburgh ..........6. 
Forging, Philadelphia .........+- 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ..... . 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......+6 
Bessemer, Youngstown ........+-. 
SLABS 











SCRAP, WAREHOUSE AND 


Bessemer, valley ....cccccceces $32.20 


No, 2X, eastern, N. J. tidewater 5 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo furnace.. 32.25 
No. 2 plain, del Philadelphia J 90, 
No. 2 plain, N. J. tidewater 15.30 
No. 2 southern. Birmingham 32.25 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ...... 35.85 
No. 2 southern, Chicago 37.25 
N 2 southern, Phila 38.75 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland 37.25 
No. 2 sovthert tostor , seee 40.25 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis ..... 39.50 
\ nia, No. 2X, furnace ‘ 34.50 to 35.50 
Virginia, No. 2X, Phila 38.75 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City 39.15 
Virginia, No. 2X, Boston eae 40.25 
Gray Forge, valley, Pittsburgh 30.40 
Gray Forge, eastern Pa (3.90 
Silveries 8%, furnace 44.50 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago 48.80 
Tennessee Silveries, 8 Chicago. 49.50 
Low phos. standard, Phila : 51.00 
Low phos. Lebanor furnace .... 48.00 to 50.00 
Low phos. standard, Pittsburgh. . 51.40 


Charcoal, Superior, Chicago weeeee 35.70 to 36.00 


cad 


ye BY SR! ee oe ne em 


livered saedent oseee $225.00 
Spiegel, 16 per cent fur., spot 67.50 
Spieuel ontracts furnace cee nominal 
Ferrocarbon, titanium, carloads, 

gg a errr ere 200.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, spot 

and contract delivered 142.50 to 145.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent........ 54.00 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 11 per cent........ 57.30 
Zessemer ferrosilicon, 12 per cent........ 60.60 


Ferrosilicon prices at Ashland, Ky., Jackson and 


$43 50 

7.50 
43.50 
43.50 
43.50 
57.00 


60.00 


47.00 


Pittsburgh and Youngstown..... ‘ $46.00 


THE IRON 


Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 
IRON ORE PRICES ON PAGE 184 


WIRE RODS AND SKELP 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh ........... $57.00 
Grooved ske!p, Pittsburgh. ...... 2.70¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 3.00¢ 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


(In cents per pound) 


Structural shapes, P.tts......... 2.80¢ 
Structural shapes, Ph.la sees 3.045¢ 
Structural shapes, N  teseden 3.07¢ 
Structural shapes, (hyo. ........ 3.27¢ 
Tank plates, Chirac caeeee 3.52¢e 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 3.00¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ....... 3.245¢ 
Tank plates, New York ee 3.27¢ 
tars, soft steel Pittsburgh 2.70¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chica tos 3.17¢ 
furs, soft steel, New York ..... 2.97¢ 
tars soft steel, Phila. ........ 2.945¢ 
tar iror commor Phila _ 3.745¢ 
Bar iror ommon, Chicato — 3.17¢ 
Bar iron, refined, Chicacto paris 4.67¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland .. 38.39¢ to 3.67 
tar iron, common, New York 3.77¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 7 3.50¢ 
Bar iron, refined, Pittsburgh . 5 O0e 
Hard | bars, Chicago 2.80¢ 
° ° 
Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill.... $55.00 
Stand. open-hearth rails, mill... 57.00 
telaying rails, light, St. L 40.00 to 45.00 


Angle bars, Pittsburgh base..... 3.00¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base " os 3.00¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill..... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pitts.......... 3.65¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh...... =e 4.65¢ 
Track bolts, Chieago......... ° 4.92 
Track spikes, Chicago eer 3.92¢ 
Tie plates Chicago 3.00¢ 


Wire Products 


(Per 100 ths. to jobbers: retailers 5c more) 





Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... $3.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh........... 3.25 
Galvar 1 wir Pittsburg 3.95 
Barb wire, painted, Pitts. ...... 3.65 
Bart r ral ed, Pitts 4.35 
Cu nail Pittsburgh re oe 5.00 
{ d nails per count keg, Pitts.. 3.40 
| 1 stay Pittsburgh...... 3.65 
Galvanized staples. Pittsburgh.... 4.35 
Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
(In cents per pound) 

Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts.... 7.50¢ 
Sheet piling base Pitts ae 4. 00e to 5.00¢ 

Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% _ inches 
and wider by ©.100 inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 6.25¢. 





Market Report Index 
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/ DN, :adisicdedasaase user ee 133 
aR, Sa ee ee 135 
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Sheets 
(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.70¢ 

No. 28, bessemer, Pitts oecccee 4.70¢ 

No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 4.97¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.70¢ 

No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. , 4.70¢ 

GALVANIZED 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 6.05¢ 

No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 6.05¢ 

No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 6.32¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. siae 3.90¢ 

No. 10, bessemer Pk ésenean 3. 90 

No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 4.17e 

No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. .... 4.145¢ 


Tin Plate 


(Per 100 Ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts....... $7.35 
Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Pittsburgh 
Black Galv. 


Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
% to 3 in., butt, steel.......-. 54 4019 
- @ 2: Mis Sle Micwscccee 36 20 

Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 3 to 4% inches, Lc. 1........ 33 
lror ; to 4% inches, c. 1...... ~oe 15% 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 
(Class B Pipe) 

Class A pipe is $1 higher than Class B. 
Four-inch, Cisleage .....cccccce 69.80 
Six-inch and over, Chicago...... 66.80 
Four-inch, New York.........<.- 70.70 
Six-inch and over, N. Y........ 67.70 
Four-inch, Birmingham ........ 63.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham.. 60.00 

Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
Gen, De ckéacavieeses 3.30¢ 
Bands Pe. citennede wee 3.30¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 

stamping quality .......ccceece 3.80¢ 
Shafting, Pitts., carloads........ 21 off to list 
Cotton ties, per bundle......... nominal 

Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh..... 4.40¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh........ 4.50c 


Rivets ys in. and small., Pitts.. 50 and 10 off 
Nuts and Bolts 


(Prices f. 0. b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(3% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


fern 50-5 off 
Fe Oe rere 40-10-5 off 
ST GE Bes ciccctdeccedstes 40 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 


i ere ere 50-10-5 off 
Ce. GR te cncseadsas decades ° 50-5 off 
ST SS Wis cccccassneseann 40-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 

nuts 5% in. and larger......... 60-10-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 

nuts yy in. and smaller........ 70-5 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws. . 50-10 off 

NUTS 

Hot pressed, square blank ........... 2.50¢ off 
Hot pressed, square tapped ........... 2.30¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank ....... -.. 2.30¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped ....... «+ 2.10¢ off 
Cold pressed, square blank ........... 2.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, square tapped .......... 2.00¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon blank ......... 2.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon tapped ....... - 2.00¢ off 
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rices fresent and Fast 


(Yesterday a month ago, three months ago and a year ago 


Quotations on leading products January 8, average for December, 1918. average for October. 1918. 
and average for January, 1918. Prices are those ruling in the largest 


percentage of sales at the dates named. 





Prices Avera Prices ‘ 
Jar 8 Dec., Oct j Ja . ( 
1919 1918 1918 l 1919 

Bessemer, valley del., Pittsburgh.... $33.60 $ 0 §$ ) § J ( ¢ j 
Basic, valley del., Pittsburgh........ 31.40 14 14 ( 
*No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh......... $2.40 ! i Bean ( age 3.07 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace.... 31.00 $4.00 1.00 I P t 80 z 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago...... 35.70 Bea Philadelphia 045 or 
Ml scocsenesweedsenad 31.50 i Pittsburgt 3.00 ve 
Malleable, Chicago ............... 31.50 Tank tes, Ct 1 bs 
**Southem, No, 2, Birmingham...... 32.25 Tank plat Philadelphia : 3.245 > 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton.... 31.00 t bik N S Pitts } 4.70 a 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... 33.90 Sheet blue anld., N l Pittsburgh 0 a) 
**No. 2X Virginia, furnace........ 35.00 S N 28, P rgt 6.05 
®*No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia 36.15 vine suis, P uu gt 3 ‘ 
Ferromanganese 70%, delivered.... 225.00 240.00 250.00 2 elisville furnace coke 6.1 2 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh........ 43.50 i i / e foundry coke 7 Ve | 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsbugh...... 47.00 P Fed 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh... 47.00 51.00 ] i f f } b 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh...... 43.50 i : i ( 0 ‘ 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh............. 2.70 : N m P ) 
Steel bars, Chicag . bonah 2.97 3.17 17 d N t, ( 29.8 ; 
Iron bar Philadelphia 745 4 ; ) : ‘ ‘ v 

*1.75 to 2.25 silicor $*2.25 to 2.75 silicon & 

FOR ADDITIONAL PRICI I PAGI i : 
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Contracts Still Puzzle Ironmakers 


urnaces ontinue Oo el : visa 1 ity Oo owin J eductions to INew rice isis 
F C to Weigh Advisabil f All g Red New P B 
—Some Adjustments Granted in East and Are Reported Elsewhere—British 
Basic Inquiry Revived— Market Remains Quiet 





Chicago, Jan. 7.—Pig iron producers 


have rot yet decided what course to quotations. TI nd eit! that n t rine 
pursue relative to prices on iron con- furnaces do not de t ( til ' 

tracted during last year at $34, base, of tomnages already ool ‘ that ( 

per ton. Although the month is well they prefer to w 

under way and shipments have gon¢ tion is cl d N ord ( $34 
forward on these contract tonnages from Lake Su pro ) ¢ 
for a week, neither buyer nor seller d Chest dist ed « $ 

knows whether the price is to be $34, practically th é ( t 

base, or $31, base. In one instance half and have notl O é ( é ( 

it is understood that notice of ship- they meet contract losses o1 ount t « 

ment is sent to consumer but that of war contract cancellation Und t 

invoices are being held up until the these circumstance it is impossible é ( tal 
matter is decided Apparently each to say what the present | How hould \ 

producer is waiting for someone else _ lo: the esent t ( on ne | 

to make the move definitely, and then tinue without so definit tand 

others will fall into line. Some small being taken is dif t to Most 2 $ 
inquiries are being received, and sales produce: | { | 

of iron for nearby delivery are being t ts on t ( \ 2 t est ( 
made. Most inquiries are for not foundry The f ' , , : 
more than 250 to 300 tons. Melters market is the d to a 
re taking only what they need for of contracts calling for $34 t d 1 k ce 
immediate delivery and there is prac-_ half delivery ( t 
tical absence of buying for distant , ; \ furnace booking remain large 
delivery. The only sizable inquiry is No Change in Contracts there is no pre 1 to sell, though 
for 1000 tons of bessemer iron from Cleveland, ] 7.—None of tl onsid ble te wailable fo 
a melter in the St. Louis district. iron prod t] district have he market \ recent inquiry for 
Southern sellers are equally unde- declared any change in their positior 10,000 to 15,000 tons of basic has 
cided and offers made by selling of holding shipments against first been withdrawn. Some brokers con- 


agents in this district have been al- quarter bookings to the price speci- tinue to bring export inquiries to the 
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attention of the makers but few defin- 
ite results have come from these. 
Small Lots at New Prices 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 7—Numerous small 


lot tonnages of the various grades of 
pig iron are being sold at the new 
prices for prompt shipment. One 


house reports sales during the past 


weck aggregating 1700 tons, the larg- 


est individual lot being about 500 
tons. All of the business was at the 
new levels save for a few small ton- 
nages of special analysis iron. Sales 


are reported of 700 tons of basic iron 
by a valley producer to a Pittsburgh 
district consumer at $30, furnace. ‘The 
transfer of 500 tons of bessemer and 
of 200 tons of No. 2 foundry also 
have been made at the suggested 
quotations. In a broad way, the mar- 
ket is anything but active. Consumers 
have contracted for a great deal of 
their requirements for the first half 
ind consequently feel easy about their 
future needs. Numerous attempts are 
being made by melters to secure an 
adjustment of prices to the levels 
recommended at the final conference 
of the war industries board and the 


price-fixing committee of the Amer- 


ican tron and Steel institute. No 
disposition to grant such requests 1s 
observed but at the same time the 


merchant producers are not inclined 
under the circumstances to refuse to 
consider concessions where the ac- 
ceptance of the iron at the prices 
named in the contract would work a 
hardship. Neither is there a disposi- 
tion to refuse to defer shipments when 
uch requests are made. Although 
the general understanding is that the 
furnaces generally have sold almost 
all of their output for the first six 
months, if there is very much de- 
ferment of shipments against these 
contracts or the stretching out of 
deliveries originally intended, the posi- 
tion of the producers would not be 
uite so strong as it now appears. 
Such a course would leave more or 
less tonnage to be disposed of on the 
open market. Plenty of rumors are 
current that some stacks are soon to 
go ont for relining and repairs and 
one furnace of a Pittsburgh district 
steel company was banked this weck 


owing to the scarcity of coke. 


Market Settles to New Price Basis 


New York, Jan. 6—Developments 
in the pig iron market during the 
past week have been slow but there 


e amount 


is a slight improvement in tl 


of inquiry. So far not much tonnage 
is involved. A few sales were made 
during the week but these too were 
not important However, they re- 


flected the fact that the market here 
has settled down generally to the 


reduced price basis of $3 less than 
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the fourth quarter schedule. In a 
few cases where the furnace was 
favored geographically and the _ ton- 
nages were small, sales were made 
at the old prices but as a rule, makers 
sold at and quoted the reduction of 
$3. \ number of makers who on 
Dec. 31. still were quoting fourth 
quarter prices, at the opening of 
business Jan. 1 adopted the reduced 
prices and there now should be no 
difficulty in securing all grades of 
iron on the lower basis. Only a few 
furnaces still are holding off. In most 
cases where no change has been made 
the furnaces simply are waiting de- 
velopments and do not seek business. 





Exclusive News 
“"mwWo 

stories of a market character 
recently have developed. 

One of these was the adoption 
of the policy by leading steelmakers 
to revise downward to accord with 
the reduced price levels, shipments 
after Jan. 1 against old bookings 
originally entered at a higher figure, 
except where the tonnage was 
against a specific project. 

The other was the adoption by 
steel manufacturers of the uniform, 
noncancellable contract, including 
the exact phraseology of that in- 
strument. 

Tue Iron Trave Review in its 
Dec. 26 issue carried the news of 
both of these developments  to- 
gether with the full terms of the 
new contract. And it published 
these features FIRST. 

For dependable, and wup-to-the- 
minute information, the market re- 
ports of Tue-Iron Trave Review 
are unequalled. And they may be 
consulted with a minimum of time 


extra-important news 


and effort by the busy man, 











One small eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
nace which has not much first quar- 
ter tonnage on its books continues 
to ask the fourth quarter prices but 
at least two other '‘arge’ castern 
Pennsylvania makers are offcring to 
take on orders at the new price. At 
least two Buffalo furnaces are offer- 
irg foundry iron in the east at the 
Foundry can be had 
Pennsylvania 


n 


$3 reduction. 
from several central 
makers at the reduced prices. Two 
or more Virginia makers will take on 
foundry business at the new basis. 
Nore of the southern furnaces as yet 
have offered the reduced price in this 
district. In one case, however, an 
Alabama maker has stated that he will 
accept this figure but will quote only 
on individual inquiries. Several lots 
of moderate tonnage were sold for 
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export during the past week. They 
established the fact, however, that 
iron for export can be had at the 
same basis for domestic use. In a 
few cases the former $34 basis was 
named on export inquiries but did 
not result in sales. The Seaboard 


New Price in Effect at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Jan. 7.—Buffalo furnaces 
are recovering from the holiday slack, 
although business is not brisk. 
Optimism prevails among furnacemen. 
They still have capacity left for the 
first half tonnage but in most cases 
big inroads have been made into sec- 
ond quarter business. One furnace re- 
ports that it is sold up to the extent 
that it is “still able to take care of 
regular customers by slipping in a 
little now and then.” Other furnaces 
are not quite so heavily sold. Iron, 
so far as can be learned, is selling at 
the new price but furnacemen are 
not in favor of any further reduction. 


No Price Cut in Southern Ohio 


Cincinnati, Jan. 6—Southern Ohio 
furnaces are reluctant to enter the 
market in competition with valley 
furnaces at $31, furnace. They have 
given no intimation as to what their 
future intentions are. No iron is being 
sold from that district and rumors that 
contracts are made under cover below 
$34 seem to be incorrect. Furnaces 
in the Ironton district are said to be 
well supplied with orders and will not 
open their books for low-priced con- 
tracts. The situation in the south is 
not much different, although the lead 
of two furnaces there in promptly 
adopting the new schedule of $31, 
Birmingham, inevitably will bring 
other producing interests into line. 


Consumers Still Reluctant 


St. Louis, Jan. 4—With producers 
well sold up over the first half of 
1919 and consumers still disposed to 
await developments, the arrival of the 
new year has failed to bring any 
notable change in the pig iron situa- 
tion here. Actual business has been 
confined to supplying small tonnages 
for urgent needs, the aggregate for 
the week amounting to less than 1500 
tons, including 450 tons of No. 2 
southern to an important east side 
melter. Thus far the volume of in- 
quiry for peace business has been 
decidedly light. Owing to the fact 
that they have about all they can do 
until the summer, furnace interests 
are showing little concern, but all 
would welcome some indication of 
plans and programs of the mills and 
foundries. 


British Agan Seek Basic 


Philadelphia, Jan. 7.—Interest has 
been revived in the large basic re- 
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quirements of Great Britain which 
were before the market at the sign- 
ing of the armistice. Prices were 
taken last week on a round lot of this 
business and it is believed 25,000 to 
50,000 tons may be placed. More 
activity has been reflected in the pig 
iron market in the east during the 
past week. New inquiries show more 
interest on the part of consumers and 
there have been a number of small 
sales. Several makers have _ sold 
foundry iron in this district for imme- 
diate shipment in some cases and in 
others for first quarter and first half. 
One eastern Pennsylvania maker sold 
1600 tons of foundry all of which 
apparently went at the new schedule 
of $3 below the fixed prices in effect 
to Jan. 1. A Virginia maker is re- 
ported to have sold 5000 tons of 
foundry iron but this has not been 
verified. The only place where the 
Pittsburgh base on eastern iron was 
ignored was in the sale of 1000 tons 
of basic to a Delaware platemaker 
which went at $33 furnace. This ton- 
nage is believed to have been sold by 
a Harrisburg maker. An eastern 
structural shape maker bought 1000 
tons of basic at $33.90 delivered 
Another platemaker closed for some 
off grade basic. Numerous’ con- 
troversies have developed with regard 
to the wording of old contracts. For 
example, some of the earlier contracts 
provided for payment at government 
price in effect at time of delivery. 
Inasmuch as no government price now 
exists, furnaces in a few such cases 
are granting a $3 reduction. Some 
of the later contracts for the first 
half contain clauses providing for a 
payment basis in case the government 
price was discontinued during the life 
of the contract. The consumers are 
holding that these first half contracts 
did not begin their life before Jan. 1 
at which time the government prices 
were discontinued. On this technical- 
ity they are seeking to get the benefit 
of a $3 reduction. Some sales of low 
phosphorus iron both of standard and 
copper bearing quality have been 
made the past week at $3 under the 
former fixed prices but only a small 
tonnage figured. 


Southern Furnaces Keep Prices Up 


Birmingham, Ala. Jan. 7—If any 
iron has been sold under the quota- 
tions that obtained during the last 
quarter of 1918, which was on a $34 
per ton basis, f.o.b. Birmingham, No. 
2 foundry, no statement to such effect 
is being made by furnace company 
officials in this district. Southern iron 
makers appear determined not to give 
concessions, at least not for the time 
being. A few inquiries have been 


received by those seeking conces- 


sions, 
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Furnace Coke Still Scarce 


Uneasiness. However. is Lacking Among Consume rs Because of 


Inactive lron Market—Talk of High Prices for Fuel Wanes 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 7—Scarcity of fur- 
nace coke still is acute and while pro- 
duction in the Connellsville region 
has been fairly good over the past 
week, today is the Russian Christmas 
and a week from today is New Year's 
according to the Russian calendar 
Observance of these holidays usually 
is so general as to bring expectations 
of a fresh shrinkage in output. At the 
same time, there is surprisingly little 
excitement or uneasiness over the lack 
of large supplies, both for the present 
and the near future. If the demand 
for pig iron was more urgent, there 
might be some concern, but since the 
former requirements are far from 
pressing, producers are content to go 
along on limited blast, hopeful of 
finding ample supplies of fuel when 
the need arises. One stack of a Pitts- 
burgh district steel company is down 
for want of fuel, but no merchant 
furnaces lately have been obliged to 
bank for this cause, although a num- 
ber are said to be getting ready to 
suspend ffor relining and_ repairs 
Foundry coke is well sold up, but the 
market is rather generously supplied 
with high sulphur fuel, such as 
ordinarily goes to the copper and 
nickel smelters. Shipments to Can- 
adian nickel smelters virtually have 
ceased during the past few weeks, for 
with the ending of the war there has 
been a considerable decline in the de- 
mand for this metal. The urgency of 
the demand for copper also has passed 
with the conclusion of hostilities. Mild 
weather has put a crimp in the de- 
mand for heating coke and that grade 
also is plenty. No change is observed 
in prices, though of course, the mar- 
ket naturally is not as firm on the 
high Sulphur and heating grades as it 
was recently. There no longer is any 
talk of $10 and $12 furnace coke, for 
while it is believed the steel manu- 
facturers could afford to pay more 
than the present market quotations, 
many merchant furnaces. probably 
would go out at an advance, with iron 
in light demand and tending lower. 
Connellsville production of coke in 
the week ended Dec. 28, was 232,190 
tons, against 288,505 tons in the 
previous week, according to The Con- 
nellsville Courier. 


Production at Cincinnati Improves 


Cincinnati, Jan. 6—The coke market 
here is drifting along at the usual 
pace. Comparatively mild weather has 
aided production and transportation. 


In some cases foundries have asked 
that shipments be held up, but few 
cancellation requests are received 
Blast furnace operators are feeling 
easier and are now a mulating some 
I 1 for future € I iyed 
ship its No ( e |! ) 1 Ss i 

early lifting in f e regulations, al 
thoug this was col n talk last 


S L R | r ‘ ere 
. ‘ I 1 to 
I cs d b f 
te e I 
I l tee ( 
plentiful, nor d the 
{ lat A { ill 
| ( c di i | ed 
) i l I M { d 
S< est l l e tol 
naves e W i I b ot 
cases quite urge tl ] the st Louis 
“> i ? i¢ 1] 
light for this season, and users are 
readily accepting all cars arriving 
Few requests to slow down deliveries 
are reported by dealers It is possible 
to secure currently small tonnages of 
foundry coke, but no free fuel for spot 
or nearby delivery is offered 


Holidays Lower Coke Production 


Ala . J i 7 ( oke 


Alabama is lagging, 


Birmingham, 
production in 
while coal preduction also has been 


reduced by reason of the _ holidays 


Government figures on coal produc 
tion for the week ending Dec. 28 
show the lowest output since the 
keeping of records began several 
months ago. Only 109,179 tons were 
mined. The output for the past week 
was but little better All mine em 
ployes are being urged to return to 
work. Independent producers are b« 
ing asked to deliver coke quickly and 
in as large quantities as possibl 


Reduce Tool Steel 


Philadelphia, Jar 7 | { lly ill 


makers of high peed teel issued 
circulars last week stating their new 
price to be $1.90 I This 
compares wi h tl t fixed 
price of $2 in effect up to Jan. 1 
Makers have made no change in 
prices on carbon tool steel Chese 
remain the same as those fixed b the 
government which were in _ effect 


im, - 3. 
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Scrap Dullness Prolonged 


Consumers Generally Still Indifferent to Declining Market—Dealers 
Disgruntled Over Cancellations—Shell Steel Offers Unclosed 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 184 


Chicago, Jan. 7.—Dealers in scrap 
iron and steel have been expecting a 
quiet period for the first of the year 
and apparently are not being disap- 
pointed. As much tonnage as pos- 
sible has been shipped on contracts, 
most of which expired at the end 
of the year and there is comparatively 


little new buying. Here and there a 
consumer appears to think present 
quotations are sufficiently low to war- 
rant taking on some supplies, but this 
tonnage is not large. Quotations have 
declined steadily until the 
level is many dollars below the gov- 


present 


ernment maximum prices, which pre- 
vailed up to the signing of the 
armistice. Many dealers who have 
received ‘cancellations of large ton- 
nages from consumers are feeling that 
they have been badly treated and that 
their action in filling contracts made 
at low prices in 1917, at considerable 
loss to themselves, is not being re- 
quited in the present instance when 
the reverse condition obtains. The 
Burlington & 
offering 3000 tons, including 650 tons 


Chicago, Quincy is 


of steel rails, 350 tons of No. 1 
No. 2 


North 


wrought and 400 tons of 
wrought The Chicago & 
Western offers 4150 tons, including 
250 tons of steel rail and 300 tons of 
No. 1 wrought. The Chicago & Great 
Western offers 450 tons. 


No Trading at New York 


New York, Jan. 6. 
New York scrap market continues at 
Consumers and 


Trading in the 


a virtual standstill 
dealers alike are holding back, wait- 
ing tor prices to reach bottom, and 
with demand at a minimum, there is 
little cause for changing this policy 


ly nominal, and hold- 


Prices are large 
ing prices in some instances present 
a wide rang: \s a general proposi- 
tion, however, the trend of the mar- 
ket continues downward, with the 
bottom apparently not yet in sight. 
So far as is known, none of the shell 
steel offered in this maiket recently 
by Canadian munition makers, about 
90,000 tons, has changed hands, and 
no additional tonnages are now com- 
ing out, although most interests be- 
lieve this to be but a matter of time. 
No <American shell steel of conse- 
quence as yet has been offered in this 
market The Pennsylvania railroad 


was to close bids today on several 
thousand tons of miscellaneous scrap 


held at various points throughout the 


east. 
Prices on the Slide 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—The prices of 
iron and steel scrap are crumbling 
rapidly in this market under rather 
heavy offerings and an _ extremely 
limited demand from consumers. It 
also might be said that the lower 
tendency is being helped along by 
dealers who either are short of the 
market or anxious to stock their yards 
at as low prices as possible. Pitts- 
burgh district, valley and Cleveland 
consumers already are so crowded 
with supplies that embargoes have 
been set up against further shipments. 
Under the circumstances it is almost 
impossible to interest them in further 
supplies and some dealers for the time 
being virtually are out of the market. 
These concerns are not even quoting 
a price to shippers owing to the great 
difficulty they have had in trying to 
place tonnages recently shipped in. 
Not much dependence can be placed 
upon current quotations for they are 
moving downward, not on sales but 
in the effort of dealers to get the 
market to what might be termed a 
trading basis. Reports have been 
current that heavy melting steel has 
sold as low as $20. Verification for 
such reports, however, are not to be 
had, although it is known that this 
grade has been offered in quantity as 
low as $22. Offerings of shell scrap 
continue extremely heavy although 
there has recently been some let-up 
in the offerings from Canadian 
sources, due to the fact that such ship- 
ments cannot longer be made except 
by special permit from the Canadian 
government. 


Buyers Are Disinterested 


Cleveland, Jan. 8.—Mills are almost 
unanimous in their refusal to buy 
scrap iron and steel now, except a 
few tons here and there to fill urgent 
needs but say they expect to come 
fairly heavily into the market later 
this month. As a result there is 
virtually no scrap market in Clevt- 
land for the present. It is understood 
that a few cars of heavy melting steel 
have sold at $15, but this was only 
because of an extraordinary car situa- 
tion. Some also is reported to have 
been sold at $19. Nevertheless, it is 
doubtful if any tonnage of melting 
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steel could be had from a dealer for 


less than $22 or $23. Many dealers 
believe that buying late in January or 
early in February is going to bolster 
the present weak market considerably. 
Turnings continue weak. Prices in 
most grades are almost’ wholly 
nominal, for little scrap is changing 
hands, and the softness of prices now 
is largely Complaints 
over difficulties in obtaining shipping 
permits are increasing 


sentimental. 


Downward Movement Stops 
Buffalo, Jan. 7—The 


movement of nominal prices of scrap 
has stopped. There is little or no 
buying, but dealers hope that activity 
in the pig iron market will reflect it- 
self in the scrap market. They con- 
tinue to be 
amount of government scrap, although 
it is said this may not be turned into 
the market for some time. Govern- 
ment scrap which was being used in 
Canadian plants in work for the 
United States government is now be- 
ing stored at three steel plants here. 


retrograde 


apprehensive of the 


Quotations at Cincinnati Drop 


Cincinnati, Jan. 6—A combination 
of circumstances seems to have caused 
a sudden drop in quotations in the 
scrap market here. Large consumers 
are not buying steel scrap, except at 
their own figures. Foundry melters 
are constantly cancelling orders, and 
new business is confined to a limited 
tonnage of special grades. Offerings 
from the railroads are heavier, and 
crop ends of shrapnel rounds, as well 
as the bars themselves, are coming 
back on the market in some places 
faster than melters can take care of 
them. The market is weaker than 
it has been in three years or more. 


No Buying at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Jan. 4—Complete ab- 
sence of activity is noted in the scrap 
iron and steel market here. Con- 
sumers have been doing nothing for 
several weeks, and now transactions 
between dealers have dwindled to al- 
most a minus quantity. The trend of 
values continues downward, but ow- 
ing to the lack of actual trades it is 
dificult to arrive at accurate prices. 
Leading dealers have made no fur- 
ther revisions downward in their lists 
during the past few days, but say they 
could easily acquire nearly any grade 
below their latest quotations. A most 
unfavorable symptom is that the re- 
cent reductions have failed to stimu- 
late purchases. No one seems to 
want scrap and the greatest difficulty 
is experienced in eliciting a bid of any 
sort. About the only outlet for scrap 
coming into the market is through 
dealers covering on material sold 
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short. Offerings are not burdensome, eg ° j) 
which fact tends to stabilize the mar- b ea tl } if > | } or | IAiPe f Dna 
es : i / Sh | i by ay NA nN / OS 4 } I ems 
ket. The purchasing agent of a west- ) 
ern trunk line said today that his , 
° Liberal Tonn ige 1s B ‘mg Of ré d in ti M irkert H Weve! R rd 


company has over 10,000 tons of 
i Supply is Plentiful S ym I xport S les 


wanes 


¢ 


mixed railroad scrap which it has 
been decided to hold untii such time 
as the market improves. Dealers be- Pittsburgh, ' 7 \ 
lieve the first signs of picking up 
should begin to appear by the mid 


of this month | ed heet 


Uncertainty Still Prevails in South ) 





. , - ‘ 
Birmingham Ala Jan. 7 Uncer 
’ 1 
tainty in the scrap iron and steel mar 
ket in the south continues Dealers . 
do not look for improvement until the 
pig 1ron market becomes 1 e regula 
They are keeping their stocks in shap¢ 
to meet the de nds \ ire 
of the hand-to-n th « icter. Price 
are sott here is ple I I 
| 
1 i 
terial in sight an iny ¢€ ansion of! 
. } ot 
demand can be met promptly 


t« ‘ ) 
. 
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reduced its offered price t D1s Old Offers Are Liberal 
erolling rails now ‘ ted t $22 
to $24 There have een het 
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eductions during the week on ] 
most all other grades 





( ( 
New York, Jan. 7 One large 
mer is asking various pig iron pro . 
ducers to grant him price ad er 
t5 on contracts placed before pre t \ Still Marking Time 
£ S ;. ; 
prices were adopted. lwo makers ng bili , 


it is understood already have agreed 





io sentie Gs tom “ 4 Automobile Builders Buying 
a esent prices although th business Pittsburg Jas y M uM t 
losed at a much higher figu 
Approximately 10,000 tons of b gt 
mer pig iron was oO cle d ¢ ( d bile 1 fact t 
< by a large eastern steelmaker this business is_ rathe . \s 
veek The tonnage had been allo- backlog there was in the s 
ted to a pig iron maker in the business largely is | pp , t is 
z middle west during 1918 and _ ship the past couple f weeks \ 
ment was to have started in July standard of classification of extr I 
The maker in question is not inclined been adopted in which fewer extras |! KS et mace up and 
to accept the cancellation. are quoted than formerly Phe busi shipped 
- -_—_ a - 
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Revise Down Bar Bookings 


Mills Average in all Old Orders— Bar Iron Prices Dissimilar—New 
Band and Shafting Extras Are Announced 


Cleveland, Jan. 7.—Revisions of 
prices to accord with the new level of 
270c Pittsburgh base on bars are 
being made generally to consumers in 
this district by the mills on shipments 
after Jan. 1, which originally were 
booked on a higher level. This is in 
accord with the policy adopted by 
leading manufacturers as announced by 
Tue Iron Trapve Review of Dec. 26. The 
exceptions to this rule continues where 
the material has been ordered against 
a specific requirement or where in the 
case of orders long carried on the 
books, the average is less than the 
current market figure. Wire manu- 
facturers who are producers of screw 
stock are modifying these orders ac- 
cordingly. Automobile interests con- 
tinue to put their production pro- 
grams in shape on a large scale but 
as the working up of these requires 
some months, material is being 
ordered conservatively for early ship- 
ment. A new card of extras on cold 
rolled steel and_ shafting which 
modifies some of the former pro- 
visions was put into effect Jan. 1. The 
mills rolling hard steel bars, now are 
naming 2.70c mill, but are quoting an 
extra for twisting, making the net 
price 2.82%c mill. New buying is 
small. Some _ stocking orders have 
been placed here and there and a ship- 
yard has been seeking 220 tons. 


Only a Small Demand 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 7.—Makers' of 
merchant steel bars in this district 
have not much business, either new 
or old, before them although a few 
moderate-size inquiries and sales late- 
ly have been made. It is difficult to 
interest buyers much beyond their 
immediate requirements and it is 
stated that it is the attitude of the 
automobile makers to order supplies 
as they need them instead of enter- 
ing into long-time contracts. Appar- 
ently the danger of a shortage is not 
imminent and these interests feel that 
they can get prompt deliveries with- 
out the assistance of contracts. Mak- 
ers of bar iron here still are quoting 
a basis of 3.50c, Pittsburgh, for com- 
mon merchant iron, although mills 
in the west have lowered their prices. 
Because puddlers’ wages remain the 
same for the next 60 days as they 
have been during the last two months, 
and on the claim that bar iron is not 
a conrpetitor of steel bars, makers 
Buyers, 


seek not to lower prices. 


however, are not closing for much 


tonnage. 
Buying of Spot Variety 


Chicago, Jan. 7.—Steel mills find 
practically all inquiry is for current 
use and immediate delivery and that 
specifications usually accompany the 
order. It is not expected that much 
buying will be done until all market 
conditions have reached a _ more 
normal basis. Hard steel bars re- 
rolled from rails have been reduced 
$4 per ton, following a similar reduc- 
tion in soft steel bars, and now are 
quoted on a basis of 2.80c, Chicago 
mill. Even this change in price has 
failed to stimulate inquiry and there 
is practically no business with mills 
running only part time. Bar iron as 
manufactured by western mills is be- 
ing quoted now at 2.90c, Pittsburgh, 
or 3.17c, Chicago mill, this quotation 
having brought out some business 
from consumers in need of this ma- 
terial. Those who have choice be- 
tween iron and steel bars for their 
uses find the latter cheaper under 
present conditions. 


Consumers Are Flooded 


Philadelphia, Jan. 7.—One eastern 
barmaker has enough business on his 
book to keep his mill occupied two 
months on the average. Others gen- 
erally are about in as good a condi- 
tion. Accordingly while bars can be 
had for early delivery, there is no 
urgent offering of them. Some sales 
are being made at 2.70c, Pittsburgh, 
but the tonnage is unimportant. Most 
of the mills made very heavy ship- 
ments to consumers during Decem- 
ber. In some cases consumers who 
for months past had received little 
tonnage, were fairly swamped during 
December. As a result consumers are 
criticising producers and are charging 
that the latter took advantage of them 
by forcing them to take much tonnage 
at the old price, whereas if this had 
been permitted to lap over the new 
year they would have the benefit of 
lower quotations. Deliveries similarly 
were made in other products. Eastern 
bar iron nakers are sticking to the 
former 3.50c fixed price and report 
some sales since Jan. 1 on this basis. 


To Maintain Iron Bar Price 


New York, Jan. 6—A number of 
the principal eastern iron bar makers 
held a meeting here last Monday to 
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discuss conditions, and especially to 
exchange views as to prices for the 
first half. Most of them thought that 
in view of the high costs of manufac- 
ture no concession in prices could be 
afforded at this time. It therefore is 
likely that eastern makers will con- 
tinue to quote on the 3.50c basis, at 
least for a time. 

A little contracting for first quarter 
for steel bars has been done in this 
market recently but the new business 
of this character does not comprise 
a very large total. Such business has 
been entered on the basis of 2.70c, 
Pittsburgh. A fair amount of export 
business has been done in steel bars 
lately. Numerous export sales, mostly 
small, but some involving several hun- 
dred tons, have been made at prices 
ranging from 2.80c to 3c, eastern mill, 
and Pittsburgh. 


Bolts and Nuts Steady 


Chicago, Jan. 7.—Manufacturers of 
bolts and nuts find themselves in most 
comfortable position, with large book- 
ings and a small continuous demand 
which keeps the market active. No 
large inquiries are out except some on 
the part of the navy department which 
have not yet been closed. 


Business Somewhat Better 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 7—Makers of nuts, 
bolts and rivets report some increase 
in new orders since the passing of 
the holiday season and these sales, 
coupled with what was previously on 
the books, keep them fairly fully en- 
gaged. Manufacturers are especially 
well sold up on large rivets wanted in 
connection with Emergency Fleet 
corporation requirements. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. 


New Hoop-Band Extras 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 8—A new card of 
extras has been issued on hoop, band 
and hot rolled strip steel. In addi- 
tion to the extras for size there are 
additional extras of 5 cents per 100 
pounds for cutting to lengths from 48 
inches to 59 inches, inclusive; 10 cents 
extra from 24 to 48 inches, inclusive; 
20 cents extra for 12 to 24 inches, 
inclusive; 5 cents extra for rounding 


one end of cut of hoops and bands; 


10 cents extra for rounding both ends; 
25 cents extra for punching one end 
or flaring and punching one end and 
50 cents extra for punching both ends, 
flared or straight. Extras, however, 
will be waived for cutting and round- 
ing one end of hoops on all widths 
when ordered in carload lots for 
cooperage purposes. An _ additional 
extra of 50 cents per 100 pounds will 
be added to the base price on hot 
rolled strip, and hoop and band steel 
for deep stamping or drawing quality 
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steel, while 10 per cent will be added 
for cutting in lengths 60 inches or 
over on stamping 


steel, without end pieces, while :im 


special quality 
steel will be priced at a differential 
of 25 cents per 100 pounds below deep 
stamping or drawing quality steel, 
but no extra charge will be made for 
cutting rim steel to length. Carbon 
of .21 to .30 per cent in gages No. 12 
and heavier command an extra of 5 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Extras per 100 pounds for pickling 
and oiling or pickling and liming in 
cut lengths not over 18 feet, in widths 
2 inches and over and gages No. 16 
and heavier are as follows:  fYe-inch 
to No. 12, 25 cents; No. 13, 30 cents; 
No. 14, 35 cents; No. 15, 40 cents; 
No. 16, 45 cents. 

The amount of business be 
makers of hoops and bands is ex- 
tremely limited Mills generally are 
running close to the end of old orders 
and outside of a few inquiries for rim 
stock from the automobile manufacturers, 


little new business is coming forward 
Shafting Demands Limited 


Mak« rs of cold 


rolled shafting are not crowded with 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 7 


business at the moment as old orders 
are getting well cleaned up and thers 
has not been much new business to 
take the place of that completed 
The new price list and classification 
of extras on cold rolled steel shaft- 
ing has been issued and shows little 
change from that previously in effect. 
Extras on rounds of sizes smaller than 
three-fourths of an inch have been 
eliminated while the extras on boxing 
have been increased from 20 cents per 
100 pounds to 30 cents on domestic 
business and to 40 cents on export 
business, while for burlapping full 
length, a charge of 25 cents per 100 
pounds has been made against 15 
cents, the former rate, and a charge 
of 10 cents per 100 pounds is to be 
made for burlapping of ends as com- 
pared with the former charge of 5 
cents per 100 pounds. These are 
the only changes to the new list. 


Armor Plant Awarded 


Washington, Jan. 8 (By Wire.) 
Contracts for the fabrication and erec- 
tion of 23,000 tons of steel for four 
buildings for the armor plate plant for 
the navy department at Charleston, 
W. Va., have been awarded to the 
American Bridge Co. by the bureau 
of yards ard docks of the navy de- 
partment. The buildings include an 
open-nearth plant, foundry, forge shop, 
machire shop and heat treatirg p'art. 
The contract price was $2,484,009 
The work is to be completed in 240 


] 
days. 
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Plate Inquiry 


Eastcrn Mills Sell Ship Plates at 3.25c 
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roadens 


B & Japanese Tonn age is 


Released Buyer's Contract Causes Objections 


Philadelphia, Jan. 7.—Inquiry fo: 


plates with eastern mills has unproved 


and a fair tonnage of new business 
is bcing booked One lot of 30V00 
tons of sh p pilates was taken by an 
eastern mill on a 3.25 Pittsburgh 
basis. Considerabl« ol the current 
business 1s yoing Lo a Dy aware 
plateniaket who is yuoting  3.00c, 
Pittsburgh A Japanese buyer has 
just securcd a permit to export a 
large tonnag wh l Vas piaced 
months ago with an eastern mill at 
high prices. Shipments now have 
been started against this ot Lhe 
mills are objecting to a clause in- 
serted in contracts prepared by the 
American Locomotive Co. to cove! 
large 1on! r¢ recently placed b it 
consume! ie is Cia prov d s (ul { 
he locomotive co pal will receive 
the proportio te beneh oft any ad 
creased costs resulting from a redu 
tion in labor. Only one producer so 
far has consented to sign this 
contract. The Lukens Steel Co. has 
issued a new card of plate ext 
which conforms to that recently 


sued by other mills and it is expected 
that additional producers will tak 
similar action. The 140-inch plate 
mill of the Lukens Steel Co. which 
broke down a month 
but the new 204-inch mull is in full 


operation. 
British Settle Contracts 
Youngstown, O., Jan. 7.—Inquiry 
for tank plates has fallen off con- 
siderably of late. Two eastern makers 
continue to quote the recent govern- 
ment price of 3.25c Pittsburgh and so 
far as is known do not expect to 
adopt a lower figure for first quarter 
celivery. Many platemakers have made 
settlements with the British govern- 
ment for unfinished orders remaining 
on their books for this material In 
all cases the British paid $5 per gross 
ton for the annulment of contracts 
The new modified card of plate extras 
is being mailed by t 


makers to consumers. 
Not Much New Busiress 


Pittsburgh, Jar 7 Fresh demand 
upon the makers of plates are no 
csp cially heavy but mill capacity 5 
fairly fully ergaged on old orders 
especially from thx E1 gency Flect 
corporatiol Fair-size roreign ii 
quirics are comirg out here but rot 
much can be dore with them for wart 


of shipping space. Builders of cars 
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Sell at Higher Price 


Cleveland la 7.—Eastern mills 
continue to quot 2 mill ¢ plates 
for shipment west and |} e made 
some sales on this basis in this d 
t t where boule steel i sp ] 
hanging has been giit (ne ile 
involved about 100 tor at this p 
Local mills have been entering a « 

derable miscellanse 5 tonnage n 
plates and heavy sheets and with 
bookings carried over are in a very 


comfortable position 


Export Demand 
Appearing in Tin Plate But Shipping 


Space Restricts Sales 


Pittsburgh, Tan. 7—Numerous ex- 


port ing € iré co ng to the 
makers of tin {| te but they are not 
ble to do th the 1 oO at 
' 
count of the re ted I pping | 
tha lable hel ( car 1 cx 
pre ed that xX] t \ be « tailed 
lor Oo til ( the nu ibe ol 
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Large Projects Coming up 
New Cleveland Terminal to go Ahead, Requiring About 50,000 Tons— 
16,000 for New York Elevated—Await Armor Plant Award 


New York, Jan —The public 
service commission here is in the 
market for 16,000 tons of steel for 
additional elevated railroad construc- 
tion \side from this no new ton- 
nages of consequence have come up 
Action with regard to the radio 
towers at Monroe, N. C., continue 
pending, it not being fully decided 
whether to go ahead with the plan 
for erecting 20 steel towers, 600 feet 
in height. Formal action on the 24,000 
tons required for the armor plate 
plant at Charleston, W. Va., also is 


but this is expected 
American Bridge Co 


part 


being withheld 
to go to the 
Mills in the east for the 


accepted the 2.80c, 


most 
Pittsburgh, 


price, for shapes although a few re 


fuse to quote under 3c However, 
there has been no real market yet 
to test the situation in either shapes 
Oo! pla es 
Dullness is Marked 

Philadelphia, Jan 7 Structural 
shape makers state that business never 
had ben so dull as at the present time, 
exceeding even 1914 and 1907. The 
only sizeable inquiry is in connection 
with steel for radio towers at Monroe, 


and there is doubt as to when 
placed Pr 


inquiry is current for 


actically no 


Jai hane 
plain shapes 


Despite this condition, none of the 


i 
looking for business owing 


11 
Mmiuiis 1S 


to the large tonnage for the Emerg 


for quick shipment and now quotes 
3.75c mill where the service rendered 
is similar to that rendered by the 
warehouses. 
Little Beside Old Orders 
Pittsburg Jan. 7.—Fabricators of 
steel in this district are taking little 
new business In fact, they have 
neither new business nor a heavy ton- 
nage of old orders’ before’ them. 
{ ke some other steel products, the 
chase of shapes is largely an in- 
vestment and buyers are moving 
utiously until they are satisfied that 
‘ re not going to be lower than 
they are at present The only new 
tructural rd reported here re- 
cently was for the Puente Miranier 
bridg Almendares' river, Havana, 
which involved 400 tons and went to 
the MecClintic-Marshall Co.  Pitts- 
burgh. This award is iniportant, not 
o mach because of its size, as the 
fact that it represents an export order 
and is the first of this kind that 
recently has been placed. It also is 
iportant for the fact that in the 
past most structural contracts for 
Cuba have been made by American 
nterests and have not brought new 
oney into this country. Fabricators 
ve before them considerable ton- 
nage for Emergency Fleet require- 
ments but this is insufficient to any 
more than partly engage capacity. 


Big Tonnage For Station 
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right of the Cleveland 
Railways Co. to erect a 
union station on the public square 
brings into prospect a large under- 
taking which eventually will call for 
a heavy tonnage of steel. It is esti- 
mated that the steel requirements of 
the project as it now is laid out 
ultimately will require at least 50,000 
tons. It is announced the proposition 
has been financed and that institution 
of the work may be expected within 
six months as it is not believed there 
will be any opposition by the railroad 
administration since the plan has had 
the backing of the latter from the 
outset. Several small structural jobs, 
ranging from 100 to 250 tons are in 
the market but large undertakings 
still are abseht. 


Building Still Lags 
Chicago, Jan. 7.—Present prices and 
market conditions appear to be a bar 
building operations and 


ing the 
Terminal 


to increased 


sales of structural material in the 
west continue light. The largest ton- 
nage placed recently is 329 tons for 
four turntables for the Chicago & 
North Western railroad, which will 


be fabricated by the American Bridge 
Co. 

CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Seamless 


Steel Tubes 


replace fire loss, 150 tons to 


Shipping building for Glebe 
Co., Milwaukee, to 
Worden-Allen Co. 
Four turntables, various 
R R. Administration, Chicago & 
railroad, 329 tons, to the 
Foundry building for the 
Francisco, Cal., 150 tons 
Stiff-legged derrick for the Crowley Launch 
Boat Co., San Francisco, Cal., 128 tons. 
Puente Miranier bridge, Almendares river, 
Cuba, 400 tons to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


locations, for the U. § 
North Western 
American Bridge Co. 

Pacific Foundry Co., San 


& Tug 


Havana, 
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5 1918 tron Output 38,432,046 Tons 


Last Year's Total is Second Best on Record, Surpassing Previous Year by 
267,070 Tons— Second Half Production Record Sets New 
Mark—Active Stacks Fewer 


t six onths of mpared wit ( tor | 


RODUCTION of 3,428,682 tons production in the 
of coke and anthracice pig iron 1918 totaled 20,459,194 tons, the | 














in December brought the 1918 est yet recorded. In the first half « " 
ww output to 38,432,046 tons. This total the year, 17,972,852 tor we 
is 267,070 tons higher than the 1917 duced. In 1917, slightly more that a Nall ; ' 1 304 
record. The gain was concentrated 19,000,000 tons were prod d in eacl 
in the last eight months of the year, half, while the last half of 1916 
production in the first four months as the second best on 1 rd, with a 
being below the corresponding pcriod figure of 19,637,169 tons menvuLy pRenuctie 
_ Due to December bei: a 3l-day 1918 
ont the total mast ) | 
AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION month, t siete " ; <3 
which was only ex ded by M I : : - 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 . : M 
, , : NY 
Jan, 77,523 101,930 102,319 651,323 60,624 ‘Jctober Compar with t] NOVC! . - pytt yr 
_ Feb 82,794 94,641 106,157 59,521 67.450 per production of 3.347.844 tor +] May 151,884 413,677 1,584 
° Mar. 103,548 105,026 107,343 66,009 75,534 ea os ae i esi sive “ 
Apr. 109,112 110,936 70,484 75,383 gain 1s SU,Sod tol I te< wo t half 1 2.8 ' 
May 111,351 110,119 72,747 67,646 ee eae? Naas . : aa 108. 584 “ 
June 110,538 108,675 78,998 63,486 °! nonime ‘ , , ‘ ‘ 8 4 
, July 109,954 107,659 103,907 82,687 63,075 2562038 to D ] | ' 
Aug 108,983 104,483 103,156 89,510 64,403 , . . ; 0 
Sept 113,774 104,691 106,935 94,478 62,757 WIth = <,455,0 . 
Oct 112,335 106,332 113,167 100,656 57,007 month , of 76.700 
Nov 111,595 106,620 110,593 101,174 50,042 Cp eee he 
Dec. 110,602 93,077 102,715 103,278 48,23¢ merchant furt ( owed 
Avg. 105,293 104,562 106,610 81,022 62,934 18.074 tons, their output ist montl ( ‘ { 
a SS bei re 804,56! tons nd N ¢ 
in 1917, January alone having shown ber, 786,295 tor A comy 
a drop of 756,0C0 tons the average daily product } 
—_ . —— —miettne alsaure ! 2 
; The average daily production of pig two ™o ths shows a 
iron during the entire year was 105,- December having a d 04 
* 1 > m 4 Waeenmhes 111 
293 tons, contrasted with 104,562 tons 110,002 tons, and AN : O 1 
in 1917, and 106,610 tons in 1916. The tS 
latter year, with a _ production of The average daily production o . oN ; , ; Q 
39,019,123 tons, continues to hold the the steel works stacks for the last re yey , \’ 
record for highest pig iron output month of the year was 82,646 tons Se : 
With two exceptions, the average while in November these furnaces 
daily production recorded since April produced 82,845 tons daily, show = 
30 has been over 110,000 tons month- loss for Decem 199 ns l 
ly, September’s figure of 113,774 tons merchant fur s showed 
: being the highest on record. The erage of 25,947 tons in Yecember, 
Po es = * ne ‘ + 
DECEMBER PIG IRON Mise Sanemaia forancs e \f 
a Se \f a Ct a 
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Average up Sheet Orders 


Mills Deprive Consumers of Any Cause to Withhold Specifications 
and Operations Are Rising—New Buying is Moderate 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 7.—Both orders 
and specifications for sheets have in- 
creased materially during the _ past 
week, as compared with those during 
the last two weeks of December. 
Buyers generally were inclined to 
seck deferred shipments on contracts 
and to delay new purchases until 
after the new prices became effective 
Jan. 1 New demands began to roll 
in at the new prices and as a result 
of a decision on the part of makers 
to average off all unfilled tonnages 
on their books, save those on specific 
contracts, to the new prices, all in- 
clination there recently was to defer 
shipments has vanished. In connec- 
tion with this decision with regard 
to prices on shipments against old 
contracts, it is stated that docs not 
establish a precedent, bat that it was 
made merely in compensation for the 
many hardships the war has imposed 
on consumers. In other words, it is 
a post-war measure calculated’ to 
assist in the readjustment to a peace 
basis and may never occur again. 
Demands of the automobile manufac- 
turers are heavy and insistent and 
other consumers no longer are hold- 
ing back as thev did a short time ago 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co 
still is experiencing some difficulty in 
securing sufficient supplies of open- 
hearth sheet bars, but apparently is 
obtaining a better general supply of 
bars, for its mill operations now are 
only slightly below 80 per cent of 
capacity, as compared with less than 
50 per cent last November. The in- 
dependents are doirg as well if not 
better, as the sheet bar problem, par- 
ticularly for the valley mills, is not 
so big for them as it is with the 
leading producer 


Many Inquiries, Few Sales 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 7—Although 
skeet birs are being rolled in good- 
sized quantities, the demand for the 
finished product is not on the same 
par. Plenty of inquiries are coming 
to mills in this territory for all grades 
of sheets. In all cases quotations are 
being made freely but it is noticed 
that the volume of return business is 
far from being what it should be. 
This is especially true of the jobbing 
trade. This class of buvers is taking 
onlv such sheet tonnages as will cover 


their orders and are specifying im- 
mediate delivery in many instances. 
They are doing little buying for stock- 
ing purposes. Many jobbers who 


come to valley makers for their supply 
of sheets apparently are of the opinion 
that prices may go still lower and 
therefore are only buying in light 
quantities. This may also be the 
reason why domestic business is not 
so heavy as was expected. Domestic 
buyers other than jobbers are in- 
quiring freely although new business 
is light except where the mill can 
ship immediately. A fair estimate of 
sheet mill operation in this district is 
70 per cent. No trouble is being ex 
perienced in obtaining export shipping 
licenses and to date there have been 
no railway embargo obstructions as 
far as can be learned. It is under- 
stood however that pier space at 
leading ports has been scarce lately 
on account of food products awaiting 
shipment to European countries. It 
is said this condition is gradually 
being taken care of. 


Reduced Prices 
Expected in Cast Iron Pipe Soon— 
Buying Holding Back 


New York, Jan. 6.—Prices on cast 
iron pipe in the east are expected to 
undergo little change before the mid- 


dle of the month. At that time, how- 
ever, it is believed cond'‘tions in the 
raw materials market will have be- 
come so adjusted as to warrant a 
revision Some manufacturers’ at 


present are advising their consumers 
to this effect. While the general 
action of the pig iron makers is not 
as yet clearly defined, it is thought a 
reduction of $3 will be about the 
extert of the decline in prices for the 
time veing. Consequently, pipe man- 
ufacturers are rot expecting a reduc- 
tion ot more than $3 or $4 in their 


product Demard continues quict 


Pipe Market Drifts 


Chicago, Jan. 7—Although the time 
is approaching when cities must make 
up their schedules of water main ex- 
tensions for the present year, com- 
paratively little seems to be doing in 
this line and practically nothing has 
come out in the form of inquiries. 
Bids were opened a few days ago on 
1000 tons of 6 to 12-inch pipe at 
Toledo, but all bids were rejected. 
This puts Toledo in about the same 
class as Akron, which recently re- 
jected all bids with the avowed in- 
tention of waiting the possibility of 
xower prices later. Bids have been 
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opened at Wyandotte, Mich., for about 
300 tons for an intake and some ex- 
tensions, but no award has been made. 
No change has been made in the fixed 
prices on pipe which have been pre- 
vailing. 

Oil Country Goods Sought 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 7.—Steel and 
wrought iron pipé manufacturers have 
considerable old business, especially in 
oil country goods, before them and 
are making fairly heavy deliveries 
against such orders. Some fair sized 
new orders for oil country goods have 
lately been placed and a few direct 
inquiries also have been made for 
standard pipe. Jobbers, apparently, 
still are engaged in making up their 
inventories and are practically out of 
the market for supplies at present. 


Pipe Manufacturers Hopeful 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 7—While 
belief is strong that before long there 
will be considerable business for the 
cast iron pipe makers, little yet has 
appeared. All pipe plants are in 
condition to resume their former melt. 
Much is to be heard of a probable 
need of a large tonnage of pipe in 
various parts of the country. Found- 
ries and machine shops continue to 
work on full-time schedules, with 
overtime and Sunday work eliminated. 


Warehouse Prices 


Reduced in All Districts to Meet New 
Mill Schedule 


New York, Jan. 6—Warehouse and 
jobbers here generally have reduced 
their prices, effective Jan. 1, in con- 
formity with the new prices which 
most of the steelmakers have been 
asking as of that date. New base 
prices on iron and steel out of stock 
here on leading products now are as 
follows: Steel bars, 3.97c; plates, 
4.27c; shapes, 407c; galvanized sheets, 
No. 28 gage, 7.57c; black sheets, No. 
28 gage, 6.22c; blue annealed sheets, 
No. 10 gage, 5.17c; iron bars, 4.57c. 
The reduction on iron bars from 
477c to 457c was due to a desire on 
the part of the warehouse and job- 
bing trade to make a reasonable con- 
cession. This concession is entirely 
at their expense, however, in view of 
the decision of the iron bar makers 
to continue to quote fourth quarter 
prices. 


Mark Down Store Prices 


Chicago, Jan. 7.—Steel warehouses 
have reduced quotations to exactly 
the same extent as mill prices, steel 
bars and shapes being $4 under the 
last government fixed price, plates $5 
and sheets from $4 to $7 per ton 
less. 
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Cost of Warships 


Has Increased Enormously As Result 
of War, Admiral Declares 


Washington, Jan. 7.—Rear Admiral 
Taylor, chief of the bureau of con- 
navy depart- 
committee on 


struction and _ repair, 
ment, told the house 
naval affairs last week that war condi- 
tions have brought about an enormous 
increase in the cost of building war- 
ships. He appeared as a witness in 
connection with hearings being held 
on the 1920 naval appropriation bill. 
An estimate was made by Admiral 
Taylor that the hulls and machinery 
of the 10 battleships and battle 
cruisers authorized in 1916 would cost 
nearly $150,000,000 more than it was 
thought originally. This represents 
an increase of 50 per cent. 


six 


It was the opinion of Admiral 
Taylor that the end of hostilities 
would not result in any speedy re- 
duction in costs. He pointed out that 
after the Civil war there was no 
appreciable lowering of costs of labor 
and materials within three years. 
“The battleship Murssissipp1, delivered 
last year, was built on contract for 
$7,115,000,” the admiral stated, “but the 
company which built it lost a large sum 
of money and when bids on the little 
CALIFORNIA and TENNESSEE were 
for, no contractor submitted a 
the estimated cost of $7,- 


ships 
asked 
bid under 
800,000. 

“The government then decided to 
build them in its own navy yards and 
the cost will amount to probably $11,- 
250,000 each, an increase of 43 per cent 
over the estimated cost. 

“The same increase will apply prob 
ably to capital ships authorized in the 
1916 three-year program. For the 10 
battleships and six battle cruisers pro- 
vided for in this program, I imagine the 
increase will amount to nearly $150,- 
000,000. This applies to the hulls and 
machinery alone.” 

The cost of constructing merchant 
ships, Admiral Taylor said, had _ in- 
creased from $75 to $200°a ton, while 
the cost of battleships had increased 
less than 50 per cent. This, it was said, 
had been accomplished by exercising the 
greatest economy possible in the govern- 
ment navy yards and by close super- 
vision in private yards which are build- 
ing battleships on the “cost plus” basis. 

“The original estimates for the battle- 
ships Cotorapo, MARYLAND, WASHINGTON 
and West Virernia, on which construc- 
tion has begun, was $11,500,000,” Ad- 
miral Taylor said. “It is doubtful if 
they can be completed for less than 
$15,550,000.” 

Contracts for all ships authorized in 
the 1916 program have been let except 
for two battleships, 12 torpedo boat de- 
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stroyers, 
auxiliary 

Secretary Daniels told the committee 
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nine submarines and five 


vessels 


that electrically-driven machinery will 
give future American battleships and 
battle cruisers a superiority over the 
big fighting craft of the other navies 
of the world. All capital ships here- 
after completed for the navy, he said, 
including the 10 battleships and _ six 
battle cruisers, would have electrically 
driven machinery. Tests of the New 


Mexico, he asserted, have demonstrated 
that such engines can be operated more 
that 
a ship so driven can run at top speed 


economically than any others and 


as long as its fuel lasts. 





Export Combine 
Begins Business at New York— 
Changed to Consolidated Steel Corp. 

New York, Jan. 7.—General 


of the Consolidated Steel Corp. have 


otmices 


been opened at No. 165 Broadway, 
this city, according to an announce- 
ment made here today This is the 
new corporate name of the export 


combination formed by the independ 


ent steel producers which previously 
was known as the North American 
Steel Products Corp. The combina 
tion was incorporated under the new 
name under the laws of Delaware on 
Jan. 2. 
The organization as announced 

as follows: E. A. S. Clarke, presi 
dent; H. H..Barbour, vice president; 
L W Hesselman, secretary and 


\ Van Winkle, treasure! 


comptroller: 


and William Heyman is traffic man 
ager. Mr. Barbour formerly was dis- 
trict manager of sales of the Lack 
wanna Steel Co. at New York. Frank 
Purnell of the Youngstown Shect & 
Tube Co. will take charge of the order 
department of the Consolidated cor- 
poration. Mr. Purnell until recently 
served as assistant to Steel Directo: 
Replogle at Washington 

The organization is now ready to 
do business, it was stated. A notice 
sent to prospective customers said: 
“We are prepared to receive and 
give prompt attention to your in- 
quiries, which should include exact 


specifications giving quantities desired, 
full particulars as to 
grade, packing, etc., and purposes for 
which the materials are 

The corporation also 
announcement: 

“We are the sole representatives for 
export of the praducts of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., Lackawanna Steel Co, Lukens 
Steel Co., Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., Republic Iron and Steel 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., the Trumbull 
Steel Co. Whitaker-Glessner Co., and 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.” 


size, weight, 


. ” 
r¢ quired 


made this 


Co., 
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Gompers Going 


To Paris to Urge “Rights for 
Workers Everywhere” 
Washington, Jan. 7.—Policies affect 
ing labor and intended to give “work- 
ers everywhere the rights and liberties 
enjoved by Americans”, will be urged 
by American delegates to the Paris 
labor conference headed by Samuel 
(,ompers pre ident of the American 
Federation of Labor Phe delegates 
expect to leave Washington for 

France Wednesday The four v 
presidents of the federation, James 
Duncan, John R. Alpine, Frank Duffy 
i d William (,reen ir tne tner 
members of the elegation All essen 
tial p ts of the Am« i bor cor 
ferees’ prince ples Vit those 
laid down by | lent \W it ha 
been stated 

Mr (0! pers ] t e] told t 
senate committee ( cation and 
labor that the probl f re stru 
tion to meet peace conditior in thi 
country is a greater problem than t 
meet war conditions Mr. Gompers 
appeared as a witness ( nec l 
with hearings on the Ke n resolu 
tion for an inquiry into problems 
affecting labor in this country 

“We must apply ourselves to meet 
t 5 proble n ’ 1 M {30 p ~ 

Phe pe yple f the | ed States to 
day will yt 1 f conditions 
which existed 1893 1 1894 I re 
call that whe t ( c n of the 
\ can I ( L | is 
held in Chicago is 1 the dail 
Ss s ns were ¢ we 1 te p } 
our way iref d the Stairs n 
order to avoid tep men and 
women who were starving Hunger 
and misery had stretched across our 
land.” 

Mr. Gompers said that unemploy 
ment had caused the 1 of thousands 
of laborers Ther ere bread riots 
ther if only a 1e¢w C4 é 


Reference was made to a statement 


by Mr. Gompers which he credited 
to a large employer that, now that 
the war was over, wages must be re 
duced and the hours of labor in 


creased He said that this was a dis- 


cordant note and had caused resent 
ment all through the country, not 
only among men of labor but among 
men of affairs. 

Emphasis was laid on the difference 


between the problems of preparing 


for war and of those for reconstruc- 
tion Mr. Gompers said men of red 
blood would quickly take up _ the 
preparation for war, but that the 


preparation for peace was not so sen- 


sational and that therefore it was 


necessary to make a special effort to 


deal with this reconstruction problem. 
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government “shall pay only for serv- 
ices rendered,” and he holds that the 
imposition of the Pittsburgh freight 
rate upon a local mill price is not 
warranted except when the producer 
-d in the Pittsburgh district 
steel market is likely to result if this 


iling is applied generally since the 
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The Non-Ferrous Metals 


Copper Lead 
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quired for steel sufficiént to construct 
1000 standard box cars at its shops 
in Milwaukee. This is the first in- 
quiry of this sort to come before the 
market in many months and it is pos 
sible the order may be expanded to 
5000 cars 


Made Sales Manager 


ms 2 Hackett who has been man- 
g oO tl Ch go omc oO the 
jones & Laughlin Steel Co. was 

l general 1 é ( ules of the 
jones & Laughlin Steel Co., with 
headq ters at Pittsburgh, effective 
lan l Before associating with the 
lon & Laughlin company, Mr 
Hackett was a member o¢ the organ- 

tion of Jos. T. Ryerson & Son Co., 


Chicago, with whom he had been 
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this year is estimated at about 2,500,000,000 


1 & ¥.3F | St Lou $ 
This $ elow tl market several of 
l well al 7.50 for 
ear here actically no lardet 

r ’ r p | 
) f t f tt lead producers’ committee 
sed Jar 1 and that body s now disso g 
The lead market br sharply with the lifting of 
0 yl late December but seems to have 
hed a stal I t around 5.7 to ¢ New 
Yor Demand has be rather light, but inquiries 
I coming out encouraging volume pro- 

ducers say 

The t situatio remains deadlocked The sup 
es held by th United States Steel Products Co 


continue to prevent the restoration of a free market 

tir the war ndustries board having decreed 
before ts dissolution that this tin would have to 
be absorbed before licenses would be issued te 


other importers The fixed price is 72.50¢, which 
consumers me@st pay for the government tin, com 
pares with about 50¢c a pourd for spot tin quoted 
Londor 4 littl tin is offered by importers 

and by domestic refiners at prices slightly under 
the government price 

The antimony market is dull, spot being held at 
& luty paid New York 

Aur num continues quoted at 33c, for 98 to 99 
virgin ingot, with the usual differentials No. 12 
alloy “ts quoted 28¢ te 3le by remelters 

















John Bull Stands By His Partners 


British Government Anxious to Deal Fairly With Both Business and Labor in 
Working Out After-the-War Problems— Policy is Progressive 
Rather Than Ra! al—Future Hopeful 


BY H. ¢ 


HEN early in November German mili- 
W tarism collapsed in awful ruin and the 
warm sun of peace broke through the 
low hung clouds of war with such suddenness that 
even so astute an observer as Lloyd George was 
led to exclaim, “Of victory I never had any doubt, 
but frankly I never expected it so soon,” the busi- 
ness world was hurled into entirely new surround- 
ings and called upon to solve without loss of time 
a host of problems as vital and complex as any 
created by the war itself. Today the road to 
industrial tranquility and prosperity lies free and 
open, but full of boulders and unfilled shell holes. 
Among the very foremost in the host of great 
postbellum problems with which men of affairs are 
confronted is that connected with the future rela- 
tions of government and business. Both in Britain 
and America there has been a vast invasion of pri- 
vate rights and a tremendous development of 
paternalistic and socialistic activities on the part 
of the government, due to the exigencies of the 
war. 

How 
what extent? 

It is much easier to state this question than to 
find an answer. Almost everyone is agreed, how- 
ever, that prewar conditions cannot be restored 
in their entirety ; and there is a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the advisability of such 
restoration, if it were possible, or in cases where 
Right here lie problems reaching 
down organized life 
throughout the civilized Will the drift 
toward socialism be checked or accelerated ? Which 
policy is going to prevail—the bureaucratic, or if 


soon will this control be relaxed and to 


it is possible. 
into the fundamentals of 
world. 


1 E ESTEP 


the the 


susiness men, particularly those 


we use a softer term, co-operative; or 
individualistic ? 
connected with great industries such as the manu- 
facture of iron and steel, have a profound interest 
in the settlement of these questions, 
The war, however, has brought about 


great community of interest among the allies, that 


such a 


in the future, industrial conditions and the rela- 


tions of government to business in one country 


are bound to have a profound effect on similar 


developments in the others. Especially is this true 


of the United States and Great Britain on account 
of their common speech, laws, traditions and ideals, 
their premier position in manufacture and com- 
merce, and their already considerable commercial 
intercourse with each other. At the present time, 
therefore, American business men can study the 
industrial situation in Great Britain with unusual 
profit, and it is to aid in this effort that this 
article is presented. An attempt will be made to 
analyze the various influences that are tending to 
modify British business policy, the standpoint of 
the manufacturer rather than the trader, and to 
sketch the probable developments in the relations 
of government to industry in Great Britain, as far 
as they are clear to the comparatively superficial 
observer, and particularly as they will be influ- 
the and 
from 


enced by problems of recozstruction 


transition war to This attempted 
study is based on a considerable personal investi 
the British 


signing of the 


peace. 


gation of the industrial situation in 
the 
armistice under conditions which made it possible 


Isles immediately following 


to obtain the first hand impressions from many 
British industrial, political and labor leaders 


Reconstruction Problem Highly Complex 


HE whole subject is exceeding- 

i ly complex and the existing 
fund of information and opin- 

ion contradictory. Nevertheless cer- 
tain broad currents can be traced with 
fair accuracy. In order to clarify the 
liscussion as much as possible five 
subdivisions of the general problem 
ill be considered. First, it is essen- 
tial to know to what extent individual 
nterprise is going to be released from 
he numerous restrictions and regula- 


tions, administered by government 
departments, growing out of the war. 
Since enterprise is impotent without 
something with which to work, it is 
perhaps next in order to consider the 


government's attitude toward the pro- 


duction, importation and distribution 
of raw materials, particularly those 
of value in the iron and steel indus- 


try. In England to even a greater 
extent than in America the govern- 
ment has built great national factories 
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for the manufacture of shells, guns and 


other war material Business men 
want to know how these plants are 
going to be converted to peace pur- 
poses and on what basis Next comes 
the tremendous problem of the rela- 


tions of government, labor and indus- 


try to one another, and finally we 


can consider the British government's 


plans for the promotion of interna- 
tional commerce. Obviously in the 
limited space available these points 
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can only be sketched in an elementary 
manner, with a view to their bearing 
on the problem of the relations of 
government to business as a whole, 
and with the expectation that they 
can be amplified in subsequent ar- 
ticles 

Lloyd George, the prime minister 
of Great Britain, summed up _ the 
whole problem in a speech on Nov 
16 in the following words: “We have 
to examine old problems; we have 
to consider anew many fundamental 
questions. This war has been a re- 
vealing war. In its lurid glare all 
the defects of the old system stand 
out so that everyone can see them 
the faulty crganization of our national 
industrial life, the wasteful use of our 
1ational resources in men and in ma- 
terial. Before, they were known 
to men who had carefully searched 
them out. Now we can all see them, 
and we shall be wise to take note of 
that which the war has pointed out 
to us with its glaring, ‘burning, 
scorching finger.” 


Releasing Private Enterprise 


Does the finger of war point to a 
restoration of the policy of develop- 
ing business strength through the 
encouragement of individual initiative 
and private enterprise, or shall the 
control of industry be left in the 
hands of great government bureaus? 
If a genera] answer to this all impor- 
tant question may be risked, it seems 
doubtful at present if manufacturers 
in England will ever find themselves 
again in the almost absolutely un- 
trammeled state they were prior to 
1914. Some measure of government 
control seems destined to persist for 
an indefinite period, particularly in 
extractive industries such as_ iron 
and coal mining, in trading with for- 
eign countries, and in the settlement 
of labor questions such as wages, 
hours, unemployment benefits, etc. 

Again we can turn to Lloyd 
George, on account of his pre-eminent 
position in the British empire, for 
an expression of national policy. He 
said recently, “One of the war’s reve- 
lations is that industrially we were 
an ill-organized state. Every indus- 
try had been told rudely by the state 
to mind its own business, and like 
children some did well and some did 
badly. Unfortunately among those 
that did badly were industries which 
were discovered during the war to be 
essential to national safety. We 
found many industries in this coun- 
try crippled by deliberately unfair 
competition. There is the problem 


of transportation—railway, canal, road, 
tramways—all vital to the life, the 
industries, the amenities of the peo- 
ple. There is also the problem of 
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Attack Peace Problems 
ID you know that certain in- 
dustrics in England are crip- 

pled by unfair competition? 

That more sympathy is shown 
in England toward private enter- 
prise than in the United States? 

That organized labor which is a 
more powerful factor in Great 
Britain than in this nation ts less 
Bolshevistic than here? 

That a demand exists in Great 
Britain for government ownership 
of coal and iron mines? 

These and many other interesting 
facts about England at the end of 
the war are brought out in the ac- 
companying article. It ts clearly 
apparent that the same spirit which 
made the British so formidable and 
determined an opponent in war is 
to carry through its handling of the 


pre »blems of peace. 











electric power. These problems must 
be taken in hand under the direct 
inspiration and control of the state.” 


3ut to get down a little more 
into details, in England the ministry 
of munitions of war performs the 
same functions and exercises a sim- 
iiar control over manufacturers in 
iron, steel and machinery lines as 
the war industries board and ord- 
nance department in the United 
States. The opinions of the head of 
the ministry of munitions on remov- 
ing government restrictions and the 
acts of the ministry in this direction 
are therefore of unusual importance. 
We find displayed a_ rather liberal 
attitude which is encouraging to Brit- 
ish manufacturers. On this point 
Winston Churchill, minister of muni- 
tions, has said that government con- 
trol undoubtedly will be necessary 
for some time to come. “But the 
only object in view,” he added, “is to 
liberate the forces of individual en- 
terprise, and to release control which 
has been found galling. I hope there 
will not be immediately started an 
agitation to get rid of all govern- 
ment control. No one is more anx- 
ious to withdraw the control than 
the government, but on the other 
hand, we must be sure that the transi- 
tion period is bridged over. The great 
thing is to get to work on new pro- 
duction as quickly as possible. As 
Jong as prices and tonnage are con- 
trolled, the control of materials will 
be mecessary, but every assistance 
will be given to manufacturers to 
obtain the materials they require on 
a priority basis. The release of ma- 
chine tools for postwar work has 
been agreed to.” 

The chairman of the American 
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Chamber of Commerce in London, 
which represer.ts the best British and 
American business thought in the 
metropolis, expressed the following 
view in a luncheon tendered to visit- 
ing business paper representatives on 
Nov. 15: “Individual enterprise has 
made America and Britain great and 
we stand for the earliest possible 
removal of restrictions on manufac- 
ture and trade.” In general this ex- 
presses the view of responsible manu- 
facturers throughout England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales, and agrees 
to a fair extent with the ideas of 
prominent statesmen and labor lead- 
ers, although the latter are inclined 
to insist on government control of 
raw materials and the so-called nat- 
ural monopolies. 

It should be said, however, that 
English government officials, and 
many labor representatives, seem to show 
much more sympathy for private en- 
terprise than the corresponding class 
of individuals in our own country. 
There is apparently less drift toward 
the control of industry by demagogs 
in Great Britain, and even as this is 
written in the midst of a great polit- 
ical campaign, there is relatively little 
reference to “greedy capitalism”, 
“trusts”, “monopolies”, “big business” 
and other similar terms so prominent 
in partisan discussion in America. 

The war has taught the British 
people that all classes of society are 
interdependent and that working to- 
gether almost anything can be accom- 
plished. Also we must recognize the 
fact that although the United States 
prides itself on its democratic institu- 
tions, the sense of personal freedom 
and individual liberty of action is 
much more strongly developed in the 
Briton. Therefore, the English work- 
ingman goes slow in forging shackles 
on the English employer, because he 
values his own privileges so highly. 
For the same reason welfare plans 
and other paternalistic schemes in 
management make slow headway in 
England. 


Government Still Controls Steel Supplies 


With regard to the control of raw 
materials by the government, two 
tendencies are obvious. There is an 
evident desire on the part of the min- 
istry of munitions, the board of trade, 
and other administrative agencies to 
release raw steel supplies, pig iron, 
tin plate, copper, etc., for ordinary 
peace purposes and from the restric- 
tions of priority control just as rap- 
idly as possible. The minister of 
munitions within three days after the 
signing of the armistice issued orders 
permitting manufacturers to use their 
raw materials for any purpose desired, 
and it also was stated that the min- 
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istry was prepared to negotiate terms 
on which government-owned steel 
etc., in manufacturers’ yards could 
be released. Also within a few days 
of the German surrender the board of 
trade let down the bars that during 
the war had prevented the importa 
tion of over 100 products, many in 
the iron and stee] category. But there 
is still considerable restriction of 
imports, on machine tools particu- 
larly. 

The process of freeing industry 
from control, priorities, licenses, etc., 
is still going on without interruption 
although rather slowly. As far as or- 
dinary rolled and alloy steels aré 
concerned, this has not proceeded to 
the extent that similar relief has been 
afforded in the United States, because 
of England’s relatively less productive 
capacity In other words, Britain is 
not self-contained as to steel, since 


her manufacturers can consume a 


greater tonnage than her steel works 
can produce. 
There is a demand from _ several 


quarters for not only government 


control but ownership 
of British coal and iron ore mines 


The labor party, which is a political 


government 


factor of growing importance in ,the 
English government, stands unequiv 
ocally for this step and demands the 
purchase of the interests of the mine 
owners by the nation on “equitable 
terms”. Certain blast furnace inter 
ests, who buy their ore and coke, are 
also in favor of the project, which 1s 
receiving considerable attention. The 
prime minister has not expressed hin 
self definitely, although he is known 
hip 


fundamental natural re 


te favor the government owners 
of certain 
sources. General business sentiment 


is opposed to this step. 


Not Enough Ore to Go Around 


The demand for the nationalization 
of iron ore mines arises from the fact 
that Great Britain is far from being 
self-contained in this particular, and 
therefore it would be extremely illog 
ical to suggest a similar step in the 
United States on the strength of this 
Within her 


Britain 


movement in England. 
own borders Great mines 
about 17,000,000 tons of approximate- 
ly 30 per cent ore and 1,500,000 tons 
of 60 per cent ore, whereas her blast 
furnace capacity is about 11,000,000 
tons of pig iron per annum. This re 
quires over 30,000,000 tons of the 
grades of ore available in Europe 
There is not nearly enough native 
ore to go around and from this situa- 
tion arises the demand that the exist- 
ing supply be nationalized and par- 
celed out among all consumers ac- 
cording to their capacity and at a 


uniform price. Labor is also inter- 
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Seen by American Eys 
F nora A has learned wn 
4 things im the war as t how 
th British character reacts t 
and wital problems Va f th | 
CSSO} j al [ res t ) I | 
piau Perseverance na ’ ta 
home § that f ma é said | 
truth tf appr it " i j ! | 
t ll ft r of Brita vas ri 
greater ) this side tha t } 
present time I) he a mf } 
articieé, @ Stal representative f 
Tue Iron Trapt Review git h 
impressions and conclusions of th 
way after-the-war British poli , 
tending on the chief questions 
fecting international relat s and | 
trade. 1s a member of a TED, 
sion of trade paper men, tour 
Great Britain as quests of the n 
ister of information, Mr. Estep h 
had exceptional opportunit 
terview leaders in fiicia usU 
and labor circles. His views cos 
tain much of interest for th 
age American business man wh 
perspective md decisions 1 th fu 
ture are bound to be flu ! 
conditions abroad 
ested in the scheme from the stand- 
point of wages, hours, and the al 


tenance of wnion control. 


To a less extent, the same situatio: 


btains as ‘regards coal, the supply 
of which is very short at present 
hut with the difference that the de 

mand can be met from Britis! ‘ 

simply by increasing the output, the 
coal resources of Great Pritain being 
tremendous The demand tor the gov 
ernment ownership f al mines is 
much stronger thar that tor iron 
mines because coal is consumed by 


practically every citizen 
position of the British blast furnaces 
| 


and steel works dependent upon the oper 


market for their iron ore seems destined 
ot - . dete ae 

oO e greatiy reiueved »\ ne restoration 
of the great Briey deposits in Lor 


rame to France, and the developme: 


during the war of rich mines in Nor 


mandy comparatively close to Eng 
land \lready plans are on toot t 
import iron ore from France, using 
the car ferries across the channel 


which were installed during the wart 


returning [English coal in the sam 
cars. To what extent this traffi 
will be subject to governmental <« 
trol and how far prices will be fixe 
is problematical and dependent in a 
great measure on what policy the 
French government may adopt in dis 
tributing the wealth finally returned 
by the thieving German empire It 


goes without saying that France an 
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White Elephant on Thew Hands 
Farlvy in the wa the British gov- 
et ent dis ere that the capacity 
ts etalworking establishments 

was fal elow that required to sup 
port a moder conflict Chis was 
S| : t is " steelmaking 
apacity and facilities for forging and 
machining ordnanect¢ products The 
steel situation was rectified by impor 
tations from the United States and by 
extensions to existing British plants 
Machining capacity was likewise creat- 
r by adding to existing plants, and 
Si wuilding nat al tactomes 
vwned and perated by the govern 
ent he latter was Lloyd George's 
policy when he was minister of mu- 
s \ltogethe 302 such govern 
ent-owne lant we established, 
ranging trom small saw mills costing 
ly $5000 each to the huge propel- 
lat actory at Gretna which absorbed 
$45,000,000 ‘he total capital cost of 
hese national] ict es reached $320, 
000.000 hey are equipped through 
it with the latest rging apphances, 
chine tools, et« the large majori 

t the equipn t being of Amer 
anutacture According to the 

nost reliable reports at least three 
quarters of this equipment is in a 
‘ d state of reservation, Some of 
these plants are inaged by private 
rms as agents, and many others are 
lirectly operated by the government. 


Unless the government is now pre- 


pared to go into a vast socialistic 
scheme of manufacturing, which is 
highly improbable, these plants will 
prove more or less a white elephant, 
il < ) n { ethcient re 
i sorptio! into the or aTy fabric of 
ustry 1S going t prove a_ task 
extreme difhculty \lso the neces 
sities of the vast army of employes 
these plants, many i them women, 
ist be considered during the transi- 

t period l early December 
né lefinite plans id been worked 
it é ir’ g the conversion of these 
factories to peace e pursuits and 
is probable a definite policy will 


not be forthcoming until after the 


new parliament settles down to work 
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in 1919. Some of the plants will be 
turned over to private owners, espe- 
cially for the manufacture of auto- 
motive farm apparatus and small tools 
and machines of a miscellaneous char- 
acter. Many others will very likely 
be dismantled and their machine tool 
equipment sold more or less grad- 
ually. One by one these plants are 


stopping work. 
Unemployed Will Be Paid 


Also those plants which are _ to 
be converted to peacetime purposes 
are being gradually shut down, and 
a period of idleness is inevitable be- 
fore they can commence work again, 
especially since the problem of re- 
tooling and rejigging, as well as the 
rearrangement of equipment is enor- 
mous. Considerable temporary unem- 
ployment from these causes seems in- 
evitable, in fact it already has set in. 
This brings us squarely up to the 
government control of the labor ques- 
tion, and the influence of the labor 
party in British politics and industry. 

Unemployment is being mitigated 
by continuing the manufacture of ord- 
nance in national factories at a re- 
duced rate, the government having 
guaranteed the workers against a re- 
duction in rate of pay for six months. 
Many, however, are working shorter 
hours, and many others have been 
transferred from a piecework basis to 
hourly rates; both of these changes 
usually mean a reduction of actual 
imcome to the individual. Right here 
we find the greatest possibilities for 
trouble and upheaval existing in the 
Eritish industrial situation. 

The government is trying to fore- 
stall a serious situation, with some 
success up to date, by the payment 
of unemployment compensation di- 
rect from the national treasury. This 
highly socialistic scheme is supported 
by all the political parties, by a large 
number of employers, and of course 
most strongly by organized labor, 
which in England means practically 
all labor in the metal trades. This 
program has been adopted for a 
period of six months. Unemployment 
donations can be drawn by individuals 
for a maximum of 13 weeks at the 
rate of $6 a week for men over 18 
years of age and $5 a week for 
women. An additional sum of ap- 
proximately $1.50 per week is al- 
lowed for the first child under 15 
years and 75 cents per week for each 
additional child. Boys and girls be- 
tween 15 and 18 are donated ap- 
proximately $3 and $2.50 per week, 
provided they attend approved 
schools. Discharged and unemployed 
soldiers participate in these benefits 
under certain modifications. 

Labor backs this arrangement to 
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the limit and in addition demands 
that unemployment insurance be made 
a permanent feature of national] pol- 
icy, such unemployment being invol- 
untary. Also it demands that an 
cld-age pension be made “an abso- 
lute right of every person of pension- 
able age.” The labor party is an 
organized power in the British gov- 
ernment of growing importance. Its 
demands along the foregoing lines 
probably will be met in some fash- 
ion, and undoubtedly this radica] step 
will have a profound influence on 
labor developments in the United 
States. At least there is nothing 
Bolshevistic in the British labor atti- 
tude, and it is significant that the 
labor party makes no demands for 
the permanent national ownership 
of the government’s munition plants, 
and has nothing to say about trusts 
or combinations. In fact the British 
labor unions seem much more bent 
on securing tangible benefits for their 
members than on _ dictating general 
business policies. American labor or- 
ganizations could study the British 
point of view and methods with con- 
siderable profit both to themselves 
and to the nation. 


The Government's Pledge to Labor 


Before the war British manufac- 
itturers were hedged about with all 
sorts of restrictions dictated by the 
labor unions frankly for the purpose 
of curtailing the production of indi- 
vidual workers for the purpose of 
spreading out the number of jobs. 
These regulations included maximum 
wages, prohibition of piecework, uni- 
formity of wages, limitation of out- 
put, working hours and numbers of 
apprentices, and opposition to the in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery. 

By mutual agreement all these re- 
strictions were swept away during 
the war, under an express pledge 
from the government that they would 
be restored after the conclusion of 
hostilities. No government can afford 
to ignore this pledge, and for that 
matter no conceivable British gov- 
ernment could be so _ dishonorable. 
But even labor itself has come to 
realize from actual experience that 
restriction of production is a danger- 
ous and short-sighted policy. Almost 
nobody wants some of the old con- 
ditions restored. As to others there 
is a great difference of opinion. Prac- 
tical difficulties also have arisen inas- 
much as the pledges are applicable 
only to certain establishments com- 
ing under the munitions act. A royal 
commission has been appointed to in- 
vestigate the problem. 

Meanwhile this much is certain: the 
pledge is a tremendously powerful 
bargaining weapon in the hands of 
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the labor party and the unions, of 
which full advantage will be taken. 
The outcome probably will take the 
course of additional concessions in 
the matter of wages, hours, increased 
power of shop committees, unemploy- 
ment benefits, insurance schemes, etc., 
which will have a great influence on 
the future relations of capital and 
labor and the cost of production in 
Great Britain. American politicians 
face the prospect of being obliged to 
forever lay away that famous phrase 
—“the pauper labor of Europe.” Also 
American manufacturers almost un- 
doubtedly, it now seems, will find 
relatively equivalent labor costs on 
the eastern shores of the Atlantic. 
This situation is destined to have 
a pronounced effect on the develop- 
ment of our foreign commerce. 


Boosting International Trade 


With the question of foreign com- 
merce we reach the last phase of this 
discussion. To what extent is the 
British government going to continue 
the control of its imports and ex- 
ports, through licenses, duties or 
otherwise? Many of the details of 
this problem are in the hands of 
the board of trade, an English insti- 
tution of great prestige, experience 
and centuries standing. The ministry 
of munitions also has a good dea! to 
say about imports. The general pol- 
icy is dictated by the cabinet, and 
the course it will pursue cannot be 
determined until the new government 
elected late in December sets its 
house in order. The elimination of 
import and export licenses began al- 
most as soon as the armistice was 
signed and has continued since, but 
a great many regulations remain, and 
the worldwide shortage of shipping 
complicates the situation. 

Whether Britain will abandon her 
traditional free trade policy remains 
to be seen. At the time this article 
was written a wholesale reversal 
seemed rather improbable, although 
some protection for key industries, 
which were shown up weak by the 
war, iS under very serious considera- 
tion, and is favored by a majority of 
manufacturers. This protection prob- 
ably will take the form of control 
through import licenses. It is doubt- 
ful if any special tariff restrictions 
will be put on the importation of 
iron ore or pig iron, or on sem*#in- 
ished or finished steel destined for 
further manufacture. 

At the same time it does not appear 
that British markets will be thrown 
wide open to the world very soon; 
in fact this is one of the places where 
the re-establishment of the status quo 
ante is not only improbable but im- 
practicable. For one thing, British citi- 
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zens are likely to insist on control of 
foreign commerce by their govern- 
ment if for no other reason than to 
keep the door locked against the Hun. 
On this score the British people, high 


and low, are a unit and their feelings 
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have been intensified by long years of 
suffering and great losses which are 
difficult to visualize from America. 

3ut the same emotions which make 
any traffic with blood-stained Germany 
impossible for years to come, will open 
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wide the gates to the efforts of France 
and the United States, and American 
manufacturers, generally speaking, can 
count on a cordial reception from the 
British people and the British govern 


ment in the trade era now dawning. 


Collet Chuck Unit for Engine Lathes 


OLLET chucks are of service in 
machine shops or toolrooms as 
their use enables the machinist 

and the toolmaker to locate and 
hold regmd bar stock readily and ac- 
curate Not all lathes, however, are 
equipp@® with collet chucks and in 
the abii@nce of these the workman 
grips th® stock in an ordinary three 
or fourgfw chuck. 

The collet chuck, shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations, was de- 
signed by Edgar W. Bemis, Worcester, 
Mass., and is manufactured by the 
E. W. Bemis Machine Co. of that 
city. The object of this chuck is to 
give the draw-in 
chuck outfit to ordinary engine lathes 


advantages of a 

















r'YPE OF CHUCK DESIGNED FOR USE ON FACE 
PLATE 


other common metal turning tools 

\ novel feature of the device is the 

ethod employed for operating the 

collet jaws to center and grip the 
tock. The jaws have no longitudinal! 
movement in cases where the stock 
iries a few thousandths of an inch 

in diameter. The jaws are held 
securely in the chuck body—they do 
not ride upon it. 
member rides on the taper of the 


Instead a closing 


collet jaws, which opens and closes 
them. The jaws cannot advance to- 
ward or back away from the cutting 
tool. This feature is designed to 
assure uniformity in the length of 
work and to be of advantage in cut- 


ting off stock accurately and readily. 


In the illustration which shows a sec- 
tional view of the chuck, A is the body, 
reinforced by the sleeve B. This sleeve 
is threaded to receive the chuck closing 
member C. This member is knurled so 
that it can be readily~operated by hand 
When the work has to be held excep- 
tionally secure, however, for instance 
when a screw cytting die is to be run 
over the work, holes are provided for 


a spanner wrench. In the majority of 
cases the chuck can be closed tight 
enough by hand for all practical pur- 
poses. The collet jaws are interchange 
able to accommodate various sizes of 
stock. They screw into the steel nut D 
and are held firmly in place by means 
of the headless screw, I 

The chuck is rigidly constructed 
It is made in two designs—one of 
which is flanged for bolting to th 


face plate while the other screws on 


to the nose of the lathe spindl Both 
designs are made in two sizes The 
smaller takes collets from to ! 
inch while the larger cover sizes 
ranging from ys to 1 inch. The chuck 


illustrated is designed to bolt on to 
the face plate. 


Sweden Fears Decrease in 
1 ry . 
Export Iron Trade 

“We must not be blind to the dar 
ger that threatens our export market 
for quality steel, a danger that the 
war has brought very near to us, 

Svensk MHandelstidning, a 
| 


Swedish authority on the steel trade, 


declares 


in a published statement forwarded to 
Washington by the American com 
mercial attache at Copenhagen, E. W 
Thompson. 

“Our greatest interest now 1s ou! 
export of quality iron On account 
blockade, 


formerly imported our iron have had 


of the countries that 
to get along on their own resources 
This has been done by electric refining 
processes which have been used great- 
ly, especially in England and America 
Sheffield, which for years was one of 
the most important users of Swedish 
steel, and which formerly had only 
three electric steel ovens, now has 80 
The question is whether these electric 
ovens in the future will be able to 
compete with our Swedish steel. 
“This electric iron industry is not 


a substitute industry, but something 
that has come to stay, and we will 
undoubtedly feel its competition, al- 
though it is a question whether in all 
ways it will be able to displace 
Swedish steel We ourselves have a 
good basis for the electric processes 
in our waterpower Our iron indus- 
tries, however, are often located in 
places where great waterpower is not 
available. In this connection we may 
mention the building of the Dalalvens 
and Klaralvens 


purchase by the middl 


waterpower, and _ the 
Swedish iron 
industries of the Krangedeforsarne 
and the general iron works located at 
Lulea. 

“With regard to our own require 
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SECTION OF CHUCK SHOWING OPERATING 
MECHANISM 

ments of ordinary iron, we have long 
desired to cover it wit our own 
production instead of with imports 
It may be a quest n whether 
possibilities for doing this have 
been decreased by the wart M 
facture of ordinar 1 must be ed 
yn important fuel, and it is probabl 
that the high pric f t fuel will 
persist tor a long 
culty must be added ‘ transporta 
tion costs and a futur epresst 
the iron market genera It seem 
therefore, that the largest part of our 
iron industt must continually follow 


its old traditions with regard to high 
quality, and that it must do everything 
in its power to further strengthen its 
historical leadership in this respect.” 
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Ow Milling Cutters Are Made 


Small-Tool Production in Quantities Depends on Modern Machinery and Careful 
Routing of Work— While Some Special Machinery is Essential the Major- 
ity of Operations Are Done on Standard Machine Tools 





BY F. B. JACOBS 


MONG the machine tools that can National Tool Co., Cleveland, the steel constant operation They at et stay 
be operated without highly used in manufacturing cutters is of tw gered so that long bars of k can be 
skilled labor is the milling ma- kinds—high speed and carbon It may cut up without interf 

chine and without the aid of this valu seem unusual at the present time to con [he stock is occa 
able tool present-day business would be sider carbon steel as a material from the outside before cuttin ff \ bar 
seriously handicapped. Equipped with which to make milling cutters, but on that has been turned wit 
ordinary cutters, the milling machine some substances. fiber for an illustra mark still visible in or nd wn 
performs a diversity of ordinary ma- tion, carbon steel is used as it takes 2 nthe foreground i: g. 1 resti ona 
chining operations while cutters of spe- satisfactory cutting ede truck. The obiect of turning the stock 
cial shape enable the manufacturer to The first step in the manufacture of before cutting off is to enable tl 
produce, with moderate-priced labor, cutters at the National company is to spector to find ul ind laminati 
such work as gun, rifle, sewing machine, cyt the stock to the required length. readily. Otherwis: tock and tim 
typewriter and other complicated parts [Enough material is left on the sides to would be wast n working up mate 
which otherwise could not be made give the required thickness after the rial that would have to be discarded 

: without the employment of highly skilled cytter has been chucked out and mounted a mifinished state 

4 workmen. on an arbor for turning and facing he next pe uck 

To work to maximum efficiency, how- ; holes in the blank This work 
as Cutting the Stocl 

, ever, the milling department must be — n rigid-type engine lathe é 
provided with an ample stock of cutters A view of the stock cutting depart being securely held in an ordinary 4-jaw 
»f various sizes and shapes, for without ment is shown in Fig. 1. The machines chuck Enough stock is allowed for 
these accessories production is seriously used are specially designed band saws, finishing the hole by grinding after t 
handicapped. For this reaon, the de- running at comparatively low speed At cutter is hardened Before removing 
mand for milling cutters is constant and (ffirst sight, it seems out f place to the blank from the ick, it i han 

y to supply the need many tool manufac- adapt a band saw to cutting off steel, bered out if this r] ( 
turers specialize entirely on milling but this type of machine was adopted 1ak ( el 
cutters, reamers, counterbores, and other because it can be adjusted to cut the it ts f cours waste as 
like tools. Many of the operations in- stock off .comparatively square and, little stock as possible and for this rea 
volved in their manufacture are inter- again, a thin saw can | used whic! n while worki n comparativel) 
esting and_reflect the result of careful reduces the waste metal carried away in large cutters with proportionately !arge 
preliminary planning. the form of chips to a minimum. arbor holes the blank is icked out by 






In one plant handling such work, the Eighteen of these machines are kept in means of a hollow mill This saves a 















FIG. 5—BATTERY OF SPE(.AL GRINDERS USED FOR FINISHING THE CUTTER SIDES AFTER HARDENING 
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FIG. 6—THE LABORATORY—HERE SAMPLES OF 


ALL NEW MATERIAL AND FROM ALL LOTS OF 


CUTTERS AFTER HARDENING ARE TESTED 


small piece of stock that can be used 


for other purposes Investigation has 


proved that the value of the stock saved 
more than pays for the extra amount 
of time consumed in using the hollow 


+ 


mill in preference to a drill, which, of 


course, removes the stock in the form 
of chips that have no value other than 


scrap. After the chucking operation, one 


side of the cutter is finished. 
The blanks are now mounted on ar- 
bors, one at a time, and the other side 


finished, enough stock being allowed for 


grinding to the desired thickness after 
hardening. When large numbers of cut- 
ters are to be made at one time, the 
work of chucking and turning is often 
done n manufacturing automatics in 


Where 


»f special design are 


preference to the engine lathe. 
only a few cutters 
wanted, however, it does not pay to set 


} 


f the automatics for the rough- 
ing out operation. Fig. 2 is a view 
1f the lathe department. The machines 
at the right are engine lathes, while 


automatic machines are arranged at 


The National company has found it 
advantageous to employ women labor on 
a number of turning operations in the 
lathe department \s the operations are 
of a routine nature, generally speaking, 
but little 


training women 


trouble was experienced in 
for this work. The only 
mart that is of a laborious nature con- 
sists of tightening up the chuck jaws 
and forcing the work on and off the 
rs It has been found that women 
of average weight and strength perform 
these operations. 

After chucking out, comparatively 
small blanks are brought to size as re- 
gards thickness by grinding on a verti- 
cal surface grinder. In this operation 
as many blanks as the chuck will con- 
veniently hold are placed on the chuck 





and ground to the desired thickness. 
While grinding machines in general are 
usually looked upon as tools used for 
finishing operations only, this is one 
case where surface grinding can be used 
to advantage in a roughing operation. 
It is, of course, necessary to finish the 
cutter blanks as nearly parallel as pos- 
sible, as otherwise difficulty would be 
experienced in cutting the side teeth 
since if the blank is not parallel th 


tooth lands will not be of uniform 
dimension. A _ vertical surface grinder 
set up to egrind the sides of cutter 
blanks is shown in Fig. 14 The work 


is held on the revolving chuck by mag- 
netic attraction, the chuck fed under the 
wheel, which is directly connected to 
a vertical motor, and the wheel fed 
down by means of an automatic feed 
until the desired thickness of the work 


is attained 


operation is to cut the 


The next 
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teeth. This work is done on universal 
milling machines. A corner of the 
tooth cutting department is shown in 
Fig. 4. Universal milling machines are 
used as the machines must be able to 
cut spiral as well as straight toothed 
cutters and it is, of course, impossible 
to do this on a plain milling machine. 
The method followed depends on the 
style of cutters in process of manufac- 
ture. Whenever possible, several cutters 
are placed on a work arbor at one time 
and cut together. If the blanks have 
been ground true on the sides no diffi- 
culty is experienced in holding the cut- 
ters without clamping the arbor. In 
some cases, however, where the cutters 
have not been ground on the sides, it 
is often advantageous to place collars 
between the cutters to offset any side 


strain that might be set up through the 
cutters not being parallel. The machine 


shown at the extreme left of Fig. 4 
has five cutters on an arbor with spac- 
ing collars between’ them. Cutting 
milling cutters is a routine operation 
once the machine has been properly set 
up. For this reason women have been 
found satisfactory on this work. An 
expert male tool setter, however, sets 
up the machines and inspects the work 
from time to time to see that it is pro- 
gressing in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner. 

An interesting operation, shown in 
Fig. 12, consists of cutting the side 
teeth. This work is done on a plain 
milling machine, but the fixture used 
for locating the cutter is novel. It is 
rapidly operated and is adjustable to 
give the correct cutting angle. This in- 
sures parallel tooth lands. The fixture 
is indexed to make the side and peri- 
pheral teeth match by means of the 
finger shown at the back. This finger 
locates the work by means of the peri- 





FIG. 7—LATHES EQUIPPED WITH SPECIAL ATTACHMENTS FOR BACKING OFF FORMED CUTTERS— 
THESE CUTTERS ARE EXTENSIVELY USED IN MUNITION WORK 
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FIG. 8 
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National 
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from 
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4 factures large quantities of 
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used 


without changing cont 


periphery they are 


gun, rifle and sewing macl 


. facture, in fact wherever 


to 
Formed 


or 


sary mill irregular 


cutters are 


turned up by 


machining any milling cutter 
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case 


e universal 
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ary 
any 


extensively 
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up 
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milling 
manu- 


cut- 


As these cutters can be sharpened 
yur 


of the 
in 
mant- 
neces- 


yut and 


to the 


point described above, after which they 


are gashed out 


for chip clearance 


The 


next operation is to back off the cutting 


s which imparts the 


This 


pt 
do 


clearance. work is 


rhs 


machines and on lathes 


9 ially 


yperation iS 


for this purpose. The 


not a 


nce the machine is set up 


f cleverly actuated 
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tooth is reached the cutter snaps back 
to its starting position Thus as the 
cutter slowly rotates all the teeth ar 
backed-off to the same depth. A battery 
of lathes used for backing-off formed 
cutters is shown in Fig. 7. 

One of the most important operations 
in the manufacture of milling cutters 
is that of hardening. It is obvious tha 
the cutters must be properly hardene« 
to show maximum efficiency in era 
tion and for this reason every operation 


in the hardening room is conducted wit! 


unusual care. The cutters are brousg 
to the desired degree of heat in | 
fired furnaces and quenched in various 
solutions that through practice have 
been found to yield the best result 
The hardening room is purposely kept 
quite dark, which enables the hardeners 
to judge heat by color to the best 
advantage. 

After hardening, the cutters go ft 
the sand blasting department for clean 


ing. It is this operation that impar*t 


to the portions of the cutter that ar 
not touched after hardening, the dull 
lead color that readily distinguishes a 
high-speed steel from an ordinary i 
bon steel cutter. The sand _ blastin 


operation serves a double purposs 


gives the cutters a marketabl. app 
ance and, again, it cleans away 
scale so thoroughly that fire cracks 11 


instantly detected 


From the sand blasting 1 


ters are taken the final grindins 
where they ‘are ground to size an 
teeth backed off to impart the 
cutting angle. Many interesting opera 
tions are involved in grinding milling 
cutters and the machines used are 
special and ordinary type production 
machines. 
Fig. 5 shows a _ battery f il 
machines used for grindin he sides 
tf the cutters rhe cutter is located 
y its hole on an arb and ight 
securely against the face plate f the 
driving head by means of a d running 
through e head spindle, w is mad 
llow for this purpose | hand it 
for securing ( te n place is s v1 
at the extreme left in Fig. 5 i 
machine in the foreg nd 
[The head that carries the 
adjustable for either straight or angular 
work rhe platen of tl , v hic 


matic feed which causes the wheel ¢ 

be fed past the cutter being yl i” l 
This feed is adjustable to suit different 
diameters of cutters | grinding on 
these machines is done dry 

\ machine adapted for the wet ind 

ing of cutter sides is shown in Fig. 11. 
This machine is of the vertical type 
The cutter is shown in position on the 
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reach It of course, necessary to 
see that the face of the wheel is kept 
n prop cutting condition and that it 
s straig it all times. Otherwise 1 
vould be impossible to grind the work 
accuratel\ Grinding cutter shanks by 
this method gives excellent results as 
long as the operator keeps the face of 
the whe true The pieces as they 
come from the machine are cleaned and 


ultramarine and are tested 


At the 


coated with 
first sign of a 


In a taper gage 
poor contact the operator trues the 
wheel carefully by means of a diamond 
fed past the face of the wheel by the 
automatic feed 
é 1 Special ( )peration 
A special grinding machine used for 


of milling 
The 


on a 


backing-off the side teeth 


cutters is shown in Fig. 13. work 


is securely held in place disk. 


This is supported by an angle-iron fix- 


ture, while the angle of clearance is 


setting the vertical wheel 


obtained by 
spindle over the desired number of 
As the 
plate, no 


de- 


grees work is located on a 
flat 


imparting t 


trouble is experienced in 


each tooth the desired 


thickness The cutter is indexed around 


as each tooth is ground, the teeth being 


located in the correct place by means 
of the guide finger which runs under 
the wheel This finger bears on the 
peripheral teet!l The cutter is fed back 
and forth under the wheel by means 
of a hand feed. On comparatively light 
grinding operations such as this, exper- 
ience has proved that hand feeding is 
productive of more work than an auto- 
matic feed. The work is done dry and 
the dust generated in grinding is carried 
away by means of an exhaust system. 

Figs. 8, 9 and 10 show three grinding 
operations that are successfully carried 
out on a Cincinnati universal tool 








CUTTING THE SIDE TEETH OF A 


MILLING CUTTER 


FIG. 12 
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grinder. Fig. 10 shows the operation 


of backing off a spiral cutter. The work 
is held on an arbor which is located be- 


tween the centers of the machine and 
in grinding the cutter is fed back and 
forth past the wheel by means of a 
hand feed. Each tooth is located in 
the proper position to impart the cor- 
rect cutting angle, by means of the 
guide finger shown at the front of the 
wheel. Fig. 8 shows the operation of 
backing-off the side teeth of a large end 
mill. In this case the work is held on 
an arbor, located in the head, which is 


required amount to give 
The teeth are 


the 


depressed the 
the proper cutting angle. 
means of 
guide finger the illustration 
and the platen is fed back and forth by 
hand The operation 

9 consists of backing-off 


located one at a time by 


shown in 


means of a feed. 


shown in Fig 


the teeth of a large inserted-tooth mill- 
This 


same manner as the operation previous 


the 


ly 


ing cutter. work is done in 











BACKING OFF THE SIDE TEETH OF A 
MILLING CUTTER 


FIG. 13 


described. As indicated in the illustra- 
tion, while disk wheels are generally 
used for -backing-off the peripheral 


teeth of milling cutters, cup wheels are 
preferred for work on the side teeth. 
Backing-off milling cutters is not a 
complicated operation and is easily car- 
ried on by women, after an expert tool 
setter has set the machine for the opera- 
The National company employs a 
women on work of this na- 
their are 


tion. 
number of 
ture and services generally 
satisfactory. 

The last operation consists of the final 
rigidly carried out. 
Inspectors trained to detect the 
slightest errors, and they examine each 
cutter carefully and reject those that 
do not come up to required standard. 

An interesting department of the Na- 


tional company is shown in Fig. 6. This 


inspection, which is 


are 
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GRINDING CUTTER BLANKS ON A VER- 
TICAL SURFACE GRINDER 


FIG. 14 


is the laboratory where all samples of 
in stock. 
for hard- 


before going 
here 


steel are tested 


Cutters are also tested 


question 
cutters, 


ness, and in concerning 
the the labor- 
atory is used as a last court of appeal 


The laboratory is 


any 
performance of 


to locate the trouble. 
well equipped and contains all the neces- 
sary appliances for making tests of all 
kinds cutters and material. 


on new 


Japan is Large Buyer in 
the United States 


Robert Frazer Jr., American consul 
at Kobe, Japan, reports: “For some 
time the United States has been the 
largest seller to Japan, and its sales 


are increasing faster than those of any 
other country; the increase in Amer- 
ican exports to this district alone having 
been about $46,000,000 in 1917 over those 
of 1916. The United States was, last 
year, the third largest customer of this 
district, Great Britain being first (owing 


to purchases of ships) and China 
second, 

“In 1917, 32 per cent of this district's 
total imports came from the United 


States, as compared to only 23 per cent 
in 1916. Of these imports ginned cot- 
ton, vaiued at about $30,000,000 formed 
iron, bars, sheets, pig 
iron, etc., valued at nearly $50,000,000 
made up no less than 50 per cent. Sales 
by the United States to Osaka increased 
40 per cent and to Kobe 94 per cent in 
1917, compared with 1916. These fig- 
ures are the more remarkable in that 
during 1916 sales by the United States 
to Kobe had already increased 70 per 
cent and to Osaka 310 per cent, com- 
pared with 1915.” 


30 per cent and 









Italy Plans Great Industrial Drive 


Government Takes Action to Supply Manufacturing Establishments With Raw 





Materials and Aids Ansaldo Company in National Campaign for 


$100,000,000 Capital 





Will Exploit Own Iron Ore 


HE iron ore of Elba is a d'Aosta blaze with reproductions of th \ Ss, ¢ s R rking 
precious asset to Italy at this poster appeal which is shown herewitl vith the parent ‘ » FL ] 
important period of  recon- Ansaldo was created in 1846 for the \. T. absorpt el re 
; struction. Italy has sulphur, too, but’ exploitation at Sampierdarena of a_ plants nouri Ss 4 stry 
she has no coal. She has, however, machine shop of modest proportions Ansaldo. with ny leading 
abundant water power, which in _ pyt by 1860 it had become “the big rms in the Italian peninsula is com 
Europe is called “white coal,” and it pest Italian effort in the art < eting t cycle raw material 
is susceptible of augmentation. mechanical construction and iron and to nished product and controlling 
Italy’s population is dense, 315 to  ctee} shipbuilding The company Ss many as possible the va 1S 
the square mile, 50 per cent more than developed little by little and built operation 
that of France, about one-half that of any of the modern merchant steam Steel shapes at plates for ship 
Belgium before the war, a trifle less ers and war vessels of the Italian ulding e being tabricat n the 
than that of the United Kingdom, flag. Of more recent times the com pany’s own steelworks and a bat 
. about equal that of Germany and ten pany has sought a co-ordination oi tery of electric furnaces is used for 
times greater than that of the United jts work through. affiliated societies, the production of the various articles 
States. notably the Ansaldo Steel Co., at which metallurgic science is daily de- 
Under such conditions an indus- (Cornigliano, Ligure, on the coast to veloping. The company owns a tube 
trial revival, born of the war, was to the west of Genoa. and the Delta mill and has a large share in a 
be foreseen despite the Genoa company produc- 
; handicap of the _ coal ing copper tubes and the 
problem. This latter is Société Metallurgique 
being solved as best may PED Sopranzi d’Acquate at 
be by shipments from FOPERE’ Lecco, on the southern 
the United States and Ler ERE sho ‘ Como, which 
England. Of the great- produces special steels 
est industrial movements for wires and cable Phe 
in progress today that company even includes 
relating to the celebrated locomotives in its outpuc 
Ansaldo iron and _ steel and diesel motors, and 
manipulating plants easily has also tl hipyards 
takes first place among the Ansaldo, S Gi re) 
Italian metal industries nd Sa An inter- 
The Italian government view with Sig Nitt 
recently formed a com- tl Ita ter of 
mittee to study the prob- finance, brought out the 
lem of supplying indus- followi1 fact egarding 
try with raw materials the industrial develop 
The ministry of industry ment of t Italy of the 
and commerce is to be future “Ve on,” he 
the working body and said, \ | be i 
the new committee is great industrial forcé 
headed by Commendatore We lack coal but we 
Bonaldo Stringher, direc- have more wat ower 
tor general of the Banca in relation to our area 
d'Italia. Ansaldo, not to than ny country in 
lose any time, and ac- Europe and we have con- 
cording to its prospectus siderable quantities of 
just issued, to meet con- iron that we never knew 
tinually growing  neces- we had. Up in the Alps 
sities is augmenting its at a height of 9000 feet 
capital to 500,000,000 lire we have huge iron de- 
($100,000,000) The au- posits that should’ be 
thorities of the govern- more than ifiicient for 
. ment have _ considered our national needs. The 
this appeal of  Italy’s ore is superior in quality 
greatest metallurgical in- to that used in the manu- 
dustry so attractive to icture of Swedish iron 
the patriotism of the In a few months these 
country that the blank ITALY AWAKES! mines will be in working 
walls from the Forum to The Ansaldo poster by means of which the Italian government is aiding Italy's greatest order Phere is a fever 
the Piave lines, from metallurgical industry increase its capital to $100,000,000 for of industrial activity all 
Brindisi to the Val reconstruction through the entire country. 
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Boring Mill For Precision Work 


This Tool Was Developed After a Careful Study of the Requirements of a Machine 


of This Type 


Centralized Control, Positive Lubrication and Rigid 


Construction Are Its Salient Features 


ORIZONTAL boring machines 
are among the most useful pre- 
cision machine tools to be found 
machine shop or tool room as 


for 


in any 


they furnish means boring, milling 
or drilling many machine parts that can- 
not be readily machined by other meth- 
The efficiency of the mill 


range of adaptability 


ods boring 
cepends upon its 
to all 
at the highest speeds and coarsest feeds 
practicable. Again, the finished product 
must be accurate—in many cases within 
0.0001 when boring jigs for du- 


classes of work within its scope, 


inch, 


walls impart added strength. The bed 
cirectly under the column is reinforced 


by sections tied together and cast in- 
tegral with the base. The bed is fur- 
ther reinforced by heavy ribs running 
lengthwise and at right angles. The 


three-point support, or bearing, is also 
incorporated. 

The column is designed in box section 
and is braced internally by means of 
ribs in both horizontal and vertical posi- 
tions. The tapered sides and base of 
the column give the machine a rugged 
appearance and provide a liberal bear- 


steel, accurately ground inside and out- 


side which insures a uniform spindle 
bearing. The front and rear spindle- 
sleeve bearings are adjustable and 


tapered and are cast from government 
bronze. Either bearing can be adjusted 
to compensate for wear. Sight-feed oil 
cups are provided to insure proper lubri- 
cation at all times. 

The boring bar support is raised or 
lowered in unison with the spindle 
saddle through the medium of a shaft 
and a set of planed steel bevel gears. 
The bar support, or bearing proper, is 

















FRONT AND REAR VIEWS OF A BORING MILL RECENTLY DEVELOPED FOR PRECISION WORK—THE BASE 
THE METAL DISTRIBUTED TO REDUCE VIBRATION TO 

plicating parts accurate machinery. ing on the bed which eliminates deflec- 

The horizontal boring mill shown in _ tions 
the accompanying illustrations was de- The spindle saddle is designed with a 
veloped by the Blomquist-Eck Machine liberal bearing surface on the column face. 
Cleveland, with the object of pro- It has a long, narrow guiding edge with 
ducing a rigid machine, productive of a single screw adjustable taper gib for 
\ ite results and embracing a suit- compensating for wear on one side, and 
inge of speeds and feeds to take a square lock form with a gib on the 
care of all classes of work usually done other side. This construction maintains 
on machines of this type. the alignment of the spindle saddle. The 


\ complete set of jigs, fixtures and 


gages are used in building this machine 
which insures standard construction and 
interchanceability of parts, should occa- 
sion tequire The various parts are 
zrouped to form individual units and 
sembled unit can be _ inspected, 

ana replaced without disturb- 

ing the alignment of any adjoining unit. 
The bed, or base, is box section in 

design wide and deep and is cast in 
ne piece The outer walls, directly 
under the column, are left intact with- 
out cored openings which aids in re- 
sisting the lines of stress. Chip chutes 
ire provided and so arranged that their 





center of the the spindle 
saddle is placed close to the column 
[ strength at a 


spindle in 
face without sacrificing 
point where it is most desired. 

T elevating screw, which is located 
and the 
placed in such a predeter- 
mined position in relation to the narrow 
the vertical movement of the 
saddle is direct and accurate. 

The spindle is high-carbon steel, heat 
treated, and its entire length is finished 
by grinding. It is bored for Morse 
taper and is equipped with end thrust 
for operating in either direction. The 
spindle sleeve is hammered high-carbon 


The 
between the column faces 


spindle, is 


guide that 





AND COLUMN ARE HEAVILY RIBBED AND 


A MINIMUM 


clamped by a lever binding bolt in any 


position. The spindle is adapted to the 


heaviest and finest classes of work. 
The drive gear shafts are mounted 
on double-row, self-aligning ball bear- 
ings and transmit the power to the 
spindle in a direct and practical man- 
ner. All shafts are high-carbon steel. 
Hardened-steel, heat-treated, ring spur 
gears are used wherever possible. These 
are shrunk on cast-iron hubs. The 
smaller spur gears in this drive are solid 
tool steel and are heat treated. The 
bevel gears are hammered steel forg- 


ings, planed from the solid. The speed 
changes are made by two levers at the 
front of the machine which operate the 
selective sliding gears. The base is pro- 
portioned to locate the entire driving 
mechanism properly and each individual 
shaft and bearing can be removed or 
replaced without disturbing any adjoin- 
ing unit. Access to the entire unit is 
had through an oil-tight cover. The re- 
moval of this cover permits of ready 
inspection. All gears run in a bath of 


r a en 
- 
o] 
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oil and in addition to this a positive 


cascade system is provided for both 
gears and bearings. 
The feed to the spindle in either 


direction to the spindle saddle in rais- 
ing or lowering the column; to the table 
saddle paralleling the bed or to the 
table longitudinally upon its saddle is 
by the same direct-geared principle as 
applied to the spindle drive. 

The shafts in this unit are high-car- 
bon steel mounted on ball bearings. The 
gears are heat-treated steel and are 
lubricated by a positive oiling system. 
The feed changes are made by two 
levers which are placed directly in front 
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stock. The table is securely gibbed by 
the square-lock method which, in this 
instance, reinforces and _ resists any 


strains set up when the table is in an 
overhanging position. 

A friction-type power rapid 
is provided for all members operated 
by the feed. Regardless of whatever 
feed may be engaged, the rapid traverse 
always operates at one rate of speed in 
either direction. It is instantly engaged 
or disengaged the 
original feed setting. adjustable 
safety friction leather the 
clutch mechanism damaging 
any portion of the mechanism engaged. 


traverse 


disturbing 
An 


washer in 


without 


prohibits 





New Zinc Base Alloy 


A new zinc base alloy which is said to 
properties is being 
by the Zelco 
Metal Co., Pennsylvania Building, Phila- 


possess interesting 


marketed in this country 


delphia. The new metal was first in- 
troduced in England, where it was in- 
vented about a year ago by F. S. Hod- 


son. At the request of the department 


of fuses of the British Ministry of 
Munitions, Mr. Hodson who was in 
England in conection with fuse work, 


developed it as a result of research at 


the Lennox Research Laboratories, Lon- 




























































cd don. The new alloy successfully met 
and at the top of the gear box. In ad- The clutch control is sensitive and prac- ' 7 ' , ' 
iti ; ; : the demand for a met: oug » y 
dition there are three selective inter- tically any amount of travel can be had. - 1 = 8 oe es — 
locking levers provided. These engage Hand adjustments to the spindle ‘ ™@king certain fuse and other parts, 
either the spindle, vertical or table saddle, spindle travel and table saddle and at the same time composed of 
feeds. If the spindle feed is in opera- are provided in addition to the auto- metals which are comparatively plenti- 
tion the table and vertical feeds are matic feeds. All screws are fitted with ful. This metal contains no tin. It is 
automatically locked or vice versa. No graduated dials reading in thousands of mn alloy of zinc, copper and aluminum, 
v It 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH THE SPINDLE SHOWING THE OPERATING MECHANISM—BALL THRUST BEARINGS ARE PROVIDED TO 
ELIMINATE UNNECESSARY FRICTION 
two conflicting feeds can be engaged at an inch to assure interchangeable work and contains traces of two other ele- 
the same time. In operating star-feed and accurate results. The principal ments. Despite the fact that it contains 
facing heads, or on work of similar na- specifications follow: S80 to 85 per cent zinc, its tensile 
ture, all feed levers can be positively mr el < ante. nie it aS a 3% strength exceeds 39.000 pounds. It is 
° *,% ~ : 4 rave 0 Spindie, IWeneS... ~~. sc nccae eee ot . . . 
locked in neutral position. Convenience gpindie bored Morse Taper No........ ecu 5 designed to be suitable for die and sand 
: » Se nerator is provided Number of spindle speed changes... oe 12 26 ve £, ee : : ies 
and safety for the operat ' . P . Range of spindle speeds in revolutions per castings for which zinc base metals usu- 


by placing all controlling levers at the 
front of the machine, and high enough 
from the base to eliminate stooping or 
reaching beyond the normal working 
position. 

The table and saddle are designed to 
permit the use of a long saddle to com- 
pensate for any overhang of the table 
at the extreme front and rear positions 
When the table is in either extreme po- 
sition it is supported in the saddle for 
practically three-fourths of its entire 
length, 

The saddle is gibbed to the bed by a 
square-lock method which gives a long 
narrow guiding edge with a taper gib 
for adjustment. The table is substan- 
tial in design, is reinforced by ribs and 
the metal is distributed to resist the 
greatest strain that might be imposed. 
The T-slots are machined from solid 


16 to 196 





Number of feed changes to spindle or table 

with back gears... pawegs 18 
Ranges of feed in inches per each revolution 

OS GE .ccccascccnsces : . 0.008 to 0.518 
Working surface of table, inches : 24x54 
Automatic longitudinal feed to table, inches 6 
Automatic transverse feed or parallel movement 

of table with bed, inches ; 
Maximum distance spindle nose to outboard 

bearing, inches . ~~ : 65 
Maximum distance top of plain working table 

to center of spindle, inches 27 
Maximum distance top of bed to top of table 

PO PPrrTIT TT TTT TS Tr ha iaee 10 
Diameter constant speed friction drive pulley 

SD cavatevevareee ; sues 14 
Width of driving belt, inches j 
Speed of friction driving pulley, revolutions per 

a m0 

The Machinery club of Chicago, 


which now has a roll of 401 resident 
125 members, is 
drive 500 
The club occupies rooms 

Washington _ street. 


and nonresident 
making a 
memberships. 

at 549 West 


for additional 


ally are employed and its physical quali- 


ties permit it to be used in the produc- 
tion of certain fuse and aeroplane cast- 


ings 


The 


O., recently 


Electric Furnace Co., Alliance. 
with 
Pa., 
anneal- 


steel 


closed rs | 


Steel Co 


contract the 


Braeburn Braeburn, for 


a large continuous recuperative 


ing furnace for annealing alloy 


bars and wire This furnace will have 


a capacity for annealing 75 tons per 


and an electrical 600 


kilowatts 


day, capacity of 


the 
that 


One of special 


the 


features of this 
heated 
and the fact 
that a melted it 
must be soaked for a considerable time 


lurnace 15 material is 


cooled slowly. Owing to 


special alloy steel is 


at maximum temperature without scaling, 





How to Test Pyrometer Efficiency 


Plant Instruments Are Checked with Standard of Temperature and Inaccuracies 
in Thermocouple, Measuring Device or Connections Readily Detected— 


Method for Insuring Reliable Results Outlined in Detail 


UCCESSFUL use of pyrometers 
requires means for testing accu 
racy. The pyrometer is a preci 

sion instrument which must with- 
stand extremely severe conditions. Dit- 
ferent pyrometers require different 
attention but all may 


checking 


degrees ol 
be tested by a 
method, that is by comparison with a 


standard 


standard. The pyrometer consists ol 
three parts independently liable to error, 
and when an inaccuracy is discovered it 
must be traced to its source in the 
thermocouple, in the measuring instru- 
ment or in the lead wires connecting 
the two. This article describes an 
efficient method for making the neces 
sary tests 

The method provides for the main- 
tenance of a standard of tempera 
ture and for convenient comparison 
of this standard with the instruments 
to be tested. A _ standard of tem- 
perature for the plant should consist 
of at least one platinum-platinum- 
rhodium thermocouple previously cali- 
brated by the bureau of standards, 
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FIG. 1—CONNECTION FOR MEASURING TRUE 
THERMOCOUPLE ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE 


While it is 
with one 


and a_ potentiometer. 
possible to make tests 
platinum couple it is desirable that 
three be available for making com- 
parison 

The platinum thermocouple which is 
used regularly for checking of the 
thermocouples in use should be 
mounted in a protecting tube with a 
mercurial thermometer in the _ head. 
The mounted platinum thermocouple 
is used for calibrating secondary 
standard couples which can be of the 
base metal type, and these standard 
base metal couples can be carried 
about in the plant for checking ther- 
mocouples in working furnaces. 
Checks of the secondary instruments 
against the fundamental standard 
should be made frequently enough to 
insure against faulty calibration 

The standard couple should be used 
for standardizing purposes only, and 
since the 


with a potentiometer, 


potentiometer 


universally 


strument 
measurements. It should be so 
signed that its scale can accommodate 
with full sensitivity both platinum and 
base metal couples. 
are used 
laboratory standard is all that will be 
required, since this may be checked 
against the plant potentiometers, and 
if the laboratory standard instrument 
should develop a flaw it will be ap- 
parent, due to the fact that the plant 
will all deviate by 


accepted 


is the recognized 
standard 


for electromotive 


throughout the plant 


instruments 


same amount 


the plant instruments are _ millivolt- 


from the standard 


and 
in- 
force 


de- 


If potentiometers 


one 


the 
If 


meters there should be two laboratory 


potentiometers for checking against 


one another. 


For use with the thermocouples and 
potentiometers there should be a large 
having a zone 


electric 
uniform 


furnace 
temperature 
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least 12 inches, throughout which 
temperature variation is not in excess 
of 20 degrees Fahr. This furnace 
should have an internal cross section 
of not less than the equivalent of a 
circle 2 to 2% inches in diameter. 


All thermocouples should be 


checked in the laboratory furnace. 
Each couple is placed in the _ fur- 
nace with its hot junction in as close 
contact with the hot junction of the 
standard platinum couple as possible 
and left there long enough for con- 
ditions to. stabilize. Readings are 
then taken alternately on the platinum 
standard and on the works instru- 
ment Having ascertained the rela- 
tion of electromotive force to tem- 
perature for the base-metal couples, 
the latter may be put into service 
immediately or may be used as sec 


ondary standards for the calibra- 
tion of couples which are already 
in use 


When using a base metal couple 
as a secondary it is inserted in one of 
the plant furnaces in such a way that 
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FIG. 2—MEASURING ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE, 

LESS DROP IN COUPLE AND LEADS 
its hot junction is in as_ close 
proximity as possible to the couple to 
be checked. After leaving it in the 
furnace long enough to acquire a 
stable temperature it is read by means 
of a portable potentiometer, and the 
readings contrasted with those of the 
plant instrument. If there is agree- 
ment and the plant instrument is in 
good condition the operator may pass 
to the next instrument to be checked. 
If there is a discrepancy of sufficient 
magnitude to justify attention it then 
devolves on the operator to deter- 
mine what conditions have entered to 
cause the difference. 

What actually is measured is the 
electromotive force generated by the 
thermocouple and what is to be de- 
termined is the relation of this electro- 
motive force to the difference in 
temperature between the hot end and 
the cold end of the couple. If there 
is any deviation of the electromotive 
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for a given 
predetermined 


force actually generated 


temperature from the 


or assumed value it will lead to an 


error in inferring the temperature 
To ascertain whether such change has 
taken place the service couple should 
be connected directly to the portable 
instrument and _ readings 
taken on the 


couple and_ the 


checking 
alternately secondary 
standard service 
couple, thus ascertaining the condition 
of the service couple itself, apart from 
all other factors. 

Errors due to the variations in the 
electromotive force generated by the 
hot junction at given temperatures 
can be rendered less frequent by pro- 
tecting the thermocouples as much 
as possible against 
using always the same depth of inser- 
tion and by discarding old couples 
systematically. 

If the electromotive force generated 
by the couple is measured by measur- 
ing the current which it can produce 
errors may appear, due to changes in 


the resistance of the thermocouple, of 


contamination, 
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FIG. 3—CONNECTION FOR ELECTROMOTIVE 
FORCE, LESS DROP IN COUPLE 


the lead wires or of the millivoltmeter, 
or to changes in the calibration of the 
galvanometer, traceable to changes 
in the pivot or suspension of the coil 
or to variations in the magnetic field, 
or to the fact that the temperature 
of the cold end of the thermocouple is 
different that for which the 
millivoltmeter calibrated. 


The operator should know the line 


from 
was 


drop or loss of potential due to the 
flow of current through the lead wires 
for which each millivoltmeter in serv- 
ice is intended. This information 
should be obtained either from the 
nature of the instrument or directly 
by measurements. To determine the 
effect of resistance on the reading 
first connect a potentiometer to the 
terminals of the thermocouple, dis- 
connecting the millivoltmeter, as in 
Fig. 1, and take a reading. Then 
connect the couple to its millivolter 
and connect potentiometer 
the terminals of the millivoltmeter, 
as in Fig. 2, and take a second read- 
ing. The difference 
two readings will give the 
voltage due to the current 
through the 
wires. 


also to 


between these 
drop in 
flowing 
thermocouple and _ lead 
The pyrometer under test may 


Or may not have been calibrated to 


take care of this drop but any varia- 
may 


tions in this difference which 
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THERMO- SERVICE 
COUPLE 
—EEE — 
PYROMETER SHOWING WIRING SYSTEM BETWEEN SERVICE LINE, SIGNAL DEVICE AND 
THERMOCOUPLI 

occur on successive calibrations wiil taken lf the resistance of this cir 
appear directly as errors in the cuit should become excessively high, 
pyrometer and should be counted as as from defective contact, it will bs 
such. shown by a lack of sensitivity when 
If it is desired to still further de making the balance he thermo 


termine the source of such variations 


a third test may be made by connect 
ing, as in Fig. 3, directly to the 


terminals of the thermocouple, with 


the couple connected to its milli 


voltmeter, and contrasting the re 
sultant measurement with the electro 
couple connected 
The dif- 


readings 


motive force of the 
to the potentionmeter only 


ference between these two 


will show the drop in the couple only, 
deteriorates the 


and as the couple 


difference between the value as con 


nected in Fig. 1 and the reading as in 
effect of in- 


Fig. 3 will show the 


crease in the resistance of the couple 


itself, due to temperature or other 
causes. 
If after these tests no resistance 


trouble is located in the leads or in 


the thermocouple and the couple it- 


self gives the proper voltage the 


pyrometer still reads in error the 
trouble must be in the millivoltmeter, 
which should be taken out of 
and repaired. 

A thermal gen- 
erated at the cold junction of the two 
metals forming the thermocouples as 
well as at the hot junction and the 
net electromotive 
measured is the 
the two. 
the cold 
narily not 


service 


electromotive is 


force actually 


difference between 
The electromotive force of 
small and ordi- 


subject to 


junction is 
variations of 
importance at any given temperature 

When using the 
system all 


potentiometer 
resistance checks. are 


omitted, since no current flows 


through the thermocouples, lead wires 
balance is 
obtained at which time the reading is 


or galvanometers when a 





ouple used with the 


checked for the 


potentiometer 
relation be- 


tween temperature and electromotive 


force as mentioned 


The potentiometer itself may give 


taulty indications from two causes, 


variations in internal resistance, as 


from the failure of imperfectly 
soldered joints, and variations in the 
electromotive 


torce ot the standard 


cell which is the basis of measure 
ment 


at hand, 


By having two potentiometers 
a check may be made by con 
necting them so that one “bucks” the 


When 
that no current 


they are balanced so 


flows the settings of 
the two instruments should agree If 
they do not 


agree, which one is in 


error can be discovered by 


third 


com 


parison with a instrument 


Curbing Fuel Oil Losses 
Startling 
drawn by 


conclusions have been 


experts of the bureau of 


mines who have been 


co-operating 
with the fuel administration in a 
general survey of the use of fuel oil 
United 


year 


for power 
States They find 
160.000.000 


purposes in the 
that last 
barrels of fuel oil 
that 40,000,000 
on.-fourth of the 


were 


used and barrels, or 


entire amount was 


wasted and might have been saved 


by more intelligent operation § of 
plants and proper firing 
result of the 


handbook for 


As one investigation a 


boiler-plant and loco- 


motive engineers in the efficient use 
issued by the 
giving 
have oil 


of oil fuel has been 
mines 


those 


bureau of 
to all 
plants 


instructions 


who burning 
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Test Dolomite Firebrick 


As a substitute for magnesite in the 
manufacture of metallurgical furnace 
brick dolomite may prove to be more 
successful than it is now estimated, 
according to the annual report of the 
bureau of standards. Experimenting 
in this work, the bureau has stated 
that if the proper flux could be found 
to bind and coat dolomite particles 
so as to prevent rapid hydration of 
the lime, it would be much more suc- 
cessful. Work along experimental 
lines thas lately been suspended by the 
bureau on account of lack of help and 
the problem has not been carried out 
to a practical conclusion. When the 
bureau stopped experiments in this 
line a number of different composi- 
tions were being tested. 

The brick was made of two parts, 
one of burned material known as grog 
which formed the skeleton of the 
brick, the other part of unburned 
material known as binder. The grog 
portion was made by burning to a 
temperature of 1500 degrees Cent. a 
mixture of 90 per cent domomitic 
hydrated lime and 10 per cent of a 
special flux, the mixture being ground 
to pass a 100-mesh sieve. The flux 
was produced by burning to a tem- 
perature of 1400 degrees Cent. a mix- 
ture of equal weights of dolomitic 
hydrated lime and impure bauxite, 
ground to pass a 100-mesh sieve. The 
binder consisted of 85 per cent of 
dolomitic hydrated lime and 15 per 
cent of the flux. 

The brick were made by mixing 
thoroughly 70 per cent of the grog 
(of 6 to 40 mesh size) with 29 per 
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cent of the binder and 1 per cent 
of iron oxide, and molding in a power 
press. The brick was dried in an 
oven at 110 degrees Cent. and burned 
to a temperature of about 1500 de- 
grees Cent. and seger cone 20. 

The specimens molded with a pres- 
sure of 2500 pounds per square inch 
appeared to be most satisfactory. 
Some of the specimens when placed 
in water resisted hydration for six 
days. Others when left in the open 
air in the laboratory remained hard 
and did not begin to hydrate until 
they had stood for six months. These 
results would indicate that such a 
brick placed in a furnace would re- 
sist hydration and disintegration for 
a much longer time. 

Hydrated lime was used because a 
large supply was on hand at the lab- 
oratory. For the grog portion and 
for the flux the hydrated lime could 
be replaced by ground dolomitic 
limestone. The binder must be a 
finely ground material which will not 
hydrate and cause disintegration in 
drying and burning. The _ possibili- 
ties for this purpose are hydrated 
lime, ground dolomitic limestone, 
ground slag, Portland cement. 


Electrical Equipment for 
Mine Pumps 


The problem of: keeping mines free 
from water is often a serious one. 
Installations for this service should 
be reliable as they are often required 
to run for days at a time without 
shutdowns. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
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Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has de- 
veloped several electrical pump units 
for mine installations, one of which is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This outfit consists of two 200- 
horsepower squirrel-cage induction 
motors direct-connected to centrifugal 
pumps. The  squirrel-cage motor 
shown is adapted to mine pump serv- 
ice as it is built largely of steel, the 
only wearing parts being the journals 
which are large and well lubricated. 
These motors may be started at the 
motor or at a distance. When started 
at the motor those smaller than 7%4- 
horsepower use a simple fused knife 
switch while the larger ones require 
hand-operated auto-starters. When 
started from a distance an automatic 
starter of the resistor or auto-trans- 
former type is used. Only a double- 
throw switch is required to change 
from one speed to the other. 

If the power source is limited, or 
if a speed reduction is at times de- 
sired, a wound-rotor type motor with 
the same general mechanical char- 
acteristics as the one illustrated is 
used. 

Many mines have only direct cur- 
rent available and for these a motor 
adapted for the purpose is_ used. 
These motors are built self-starting 
as large as 20-horsepower, so that 
they may be thrown directly on the 
line from any desired point. For 
pumping from a sump, a float switch 
in connection with an automatic con- 
troller is used to start and stop 
the motor at the desired limits. A 
portable pumping equipment is ob- 
tained by mounting a motor-driven 
pump on a truck or common mine car. 





TYPICAL MINE PUMP INSTALLATION. TWO 200-HORSEPOWER SQUIRREL-CAGE INDUCTION MOTORS DIRECT-CONNECTED TO CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 

















Sun of Industry Beaming on Los Angeles 


OS ANGELES, Jan. 2 


of receding to prewar standards, 


Instead 


southern California jis making 
every effort to continue on the high 
industrial plane established as a con- 
sequence of the war, if, indeed, it 


does not succeed in going higher up 
the ladder of progress 
It is estimated by architects and 


building authorities here that approxi- 


mately $11,000,000 worth of construc- 


tion was held in abeyance in this 
territory by the mandates of the war 
industries board With restrictions 
removed there is expected to be a 
flood of work and about half of the 
new buildings will require structural 
steel This will afford some outlet 
for the local production of steel and 
iron A considerable investment has 


been made by these concerns to meet 


war requirements. One 
the 


its plant with two 40-ton open-hearth 


company 


within past two years provided 


furnaces and with 22, 16, 12 and 8- 
inch 1olling mills. The plant has a 
capacity of about 20 tons a day and 


is probably the largest in the district. 


The 


and iron plant on the Pacific coast in 


establishment of a large steel 


the near tuture recently Was an 


nounced as a possibility by Emory 
E. Smith, federal scrap iron and steel 


Although _ the 


for furnaces, 


administrator. initial 


plate, 


investment 
1 


cost 
galvanizing and tinplate mills is high 


it 1s 





said there is sufficient demand at 
present to 
The 
depleted of 
railroad supplies, the 
the coast will not be 
preciably by the 
orders. 

With plenty of iron ore available 
and coke soon to become so, iron 
and steel men in the west believe this 


locality should be in a position to 


insure a commensurate re- 
market 


machinery 


turn domestic being 


hardware, and 
trade on 
affected ap- 
withdrawal of war 


iron 


compete with eastern centers in the 
production of iron and_ steel for 
exportation. Large bodies of iron 


ore 
Cal., Los Angeles is visualizing a vast 


stecl and iron industry based on the 
discovery of a 


are located in Riverside county, 


good coking coal in 


Alaska that can readily be brought to 


tidewater Coke is the problem in 

this territory and experiment are 

being made with electric furnaces 
War Acc ym plishme nts Remarkabli 
lo those who think of Los Angele 


only in connection with citrus fruit 
and tourists, some of its war accom- 
plishments may scem remarkable 
Fifteen hundred freight cars, two loco- 
motives and many cabooses were built 
here in the Southern Pacific Co.'s 
shops. During the war the five ship 
building plants in Los Angeles built 
22 steel and wooden cargo carriers 
Before the outbreak of hostilities this 
industry was confined to small craft 
Among the shipbuilding companies 
which have built ships for the Emer- 
ency Fleet corporation aré the Los 
Angeles Shipbuilding Co., the Ralph 


1. Chandler Co., the Fulton Shipyard 


and the Long Beach Shipbuilding Co 

The speed with which these com- 
panies built vessels was surprising 
One vessel was built within 87 days 
after the laying of its keel. Many of 
these companies are reported to have 
enough contracts on hand to keep 
their vards busy for the next two 
vears 

Practically the entire equipment of 
the essels built by Los Angeles ship- 


building constructed in 
Ane kk S 
Baker Iron 


Works 


engaged on 


companies was 
Hundreds of mechanics 


W orks, the 
other 


] Os 
at the 


ellyn 


Llew- 


Iron and plants 


ship material 
the 
complete 


brick 


brass, 


have heen 


Items manufactured for shipbuild 


ing industry include marine 


engines and boilers, fire and in- 


sulating materials, iron, alu- 


minum and bronze castings, venti- 


lators, marine hardware, oil burners, 
steel castings, smokestacks, derrick 
posts, etc. Among the new concerns 
established to meet war material de- 
mands the Pittsburgh Foundry 


Co., making castings and 1400 to 2800- 


was 


horsepower marine engines 


Opens Chrome Ore Field 
To 


ore in 


deposits of chrome 


Carolina, 


develop 
North 
known as 


located 


on what is the Ray 


161 


property in Yancey count the Se 
ern Minerals Corp | rT ( oO 
rated under the law of that t 
Approximately 200 a comprise tl 
present holding of tl co | 
these aré located b { thre brie 
irom ree! Mout tation on tl! 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio railroad, 
about 30 miles fro Asheville | 
Cowper Thwaite, who president ol 
the recently-organized company is a 
leading mineralog! ( Bb Stowe 
vice president ol corporatio! 
pre id nt ol the Stow | e! _-.. 
Cleveland, manufacture of refrac 
tories, fire brick, et 

Tests of the or ll the w 
trom 38 to 52 4 hromium 
What 1 considered i I nalysi 
take1 ol i genel ( ore it 
com from the I ne ‘ follo 
Chromium, 49.67 pe t on, 17.1 
per ent; silecon, 4. pe cel na 
moisture, 0.10 per cent 

Wh le extet ive om 
been held up pending ar d tment 
ol thi freight rate irom (srce 
Mountain station to orthes DO 
several cars have been hipped (ore 
is being quarried o1 mall le and 
what is being turned out |! been 
hipped in an effort to lear t wl 
it will develop lL pon what 1 cle 
veloped by thes hiy ent 
depend future operatior 

TI chrome ore of the Ray prop 
erty is said to be dissimilar to that 


mined in California or Oregon, in that 


it is olivine in character and is lo 
cated in veins Near the property i 
located the Toe river and from tl 
when properly dammed, it is est 
mated 3000-horsepower developed 
Prior to the war the country’s re- 
quirements of chromium in large part, 
were satisfied from abroad Portu- 
guese Africa, British South Africa and 
French Oceania in 1916 sent 28,850, 
23,000 and 30,950 tons respectively, to 
this country About 10,900 tons like 
wise was imported in that year from 
Canada With the war these ship 
ments were much curtailed and ship 
ments in smaller amounts from othe: 


Turkey, Greece, et 


entirely 


such as 


cut off 


points 


were 












































































































War Contractors Urge Quick Relief 


Serious Situation Created by Suspended Payments Under Informal Contracts Leads 


to Organized Effort to Push Necessary Legislation Through Congress 


—Association of Manufacturers of War Materials Formed 





accredited agents; and 


appear to be due. 





Resolutions Adopted Creating Association of Contractors 


of War Materials to Press Claims 


Y JF HEREAS, in view of the war emergency, the manufacturers of the United States furnished the war de- 
partment with materials and facilities imperatively required for the prosecution of the war, without waiting, 
in many cases, for formal contracts; and 
WHEREAS, the comptroller of the treasury is unable to make payments on such informal contracts, even 
though their good faith is unchallenged; and 
WHEREAS, prime contractors cannot safely pay their subcontractors until the government has checked up and 
approved the subcontractors’ accounts; and 
WHEREAS, delay in settlement of the government's obligations to the manufacturers threatens industrial dis- 
aster and consequent widespread unemployment of labor; 
RESOLVED, that it is the sense of this meeting of manufacturers that congress should immediately pass the 
Dent bill, with such amendments as may be needed to meet the present situation, legalizing the payment, through 
the present government organization, of the obligations of the 


RESOLVED, that the claims board should be instructed by the secretary of war to take steps immediately to 
check the claims of subcontractors; and 
RESOLVED, that payment on account should be immediately made of such amounts, if any, as may clearly 


United States entered into in good faith by its 








ACED with serious financial em 
Fk yarassment, the demoralization 

of their business and the con- 
sequent necessity of turning off many 
of their employes, contractors who 
have been furnishing war material to 
the government are taking organized 
steps to procure the speedy validation 
and payment of the so-called informal 
contracts made by telephone, by tele- 
graph or by memorandum. It is 
estimated the total valuation of these 
contracts, the settlement of which is 
suspended, is approximately $1,650,- 
000,000. 

A nationwide movement along this 
line was launched at a meeting of 
war contractors from all parts of the 
country at the Hotel Cleveland Jan. 
3. This was attended by representa- 
tives of about 200 firms and companies 
which have been producing military 
supplies. This meeting resulted in 
the formation of the Association of 
Manufacturers of War Materials 
through which it is hoped to bring 
about quick relief to a situation that 
daily grows more menacing to busi- 
ness stability. 


The objects of the new association 
as declared are two-fold: 


First, to hasten by publicity, legis- 
lation validating so-called informal 
contracts and 

Second, to expedite the payment on 
account and final settlement of obliga- 





tions of the government to manufac- 
turers. 

The scheme of organization provides 
for a board of governors at least one 
member of which shall be located 
within each federal reserve district. 
This board will select such subsidiary 
committees as the circumstances shall 
require. W. S. Symington Jr., presi- 
cent of the Symington-Chicago Corp., 
Chicago, who presided at the general 
meeting, was elected to serve as chair- 
man of the board of governors and 
is expected to announce his appoint- 
ments to the board promptly since it 
is the desire to have the association 
begin its work as early as possible 
in view of the urgency of the con- 
ditions. Henry H. Dineen, Maryland 
Trust building, Baltimore, was named 
as acting secretary of the association 
pending the selection of a ‘paid official 
to serve in this capacity. It was urged 
that all contractors supplement the 
direct work of the association by let- 
ters to and personal calls upon their 
senators and congressmen urging ‘the 
imperative need of quick action. 

It was made apparent at the meet- 
ing that the stagnation of payments 
under informal contracts arising from 
the recent ruling of Comptroller War- 
wick that such agreements in their 
present form are not a valid war- 
rant upon the treasury, represents an 
important factor affecting the restora- 
tion of normal business conditions in 


many lines of production. It is 
pointed out that the present condi- 
tions have jeopardized the business of 
many manufacturers who at the urgent 
request of the government entered 
upon the production of war materials 
upon the basis of a telephone or tele- 
graph message or an informal memor- 
andum in the expectation and assur- 
ance that the formal contract would 
be executed later. The war depart- 
ment clearly has recognized the 
obligation of the government toward 
these manufacturers but its efforts to 
have these contracts validated through 
enabling legislation have not been 
making much progress because of the 
several bills some of them of oppos- 
ing provisions which have been in- 
troduced in the house and the senate. 

What is needed most at this junc- 
ture is speed according to the senti- 
ments expressed by the war contrac- 
tors. It was, therefore, deemed im- 
perative that combined and concerted 
efforts be put behind one of the 
several bills now pending. While dis- 
satisfaction was’ expressed with the 
Dent bill now pending in the house, 
as it now stands because it fails to 
cover all situations, it was a consensus 
of opinion that this was the most 
satisfactory measure now before con- 
gress and that with such amendments 
as might be obtained, it would repre- 
sent a practical solution of the 

(Concluded on Page 165) 















Report New Bill to Pay War Debts 


Senate Committee on Military Affairs Rejects Secretary Baker's Proposal and Reports 


Hitchcock Measure to Put Settlements of Informal Contracts in Hands 
of Commission—Regional Investigators Proposed 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 7.—By a 
unanimous vote the senate 
committee on military af- 
fairs last Friday, Jan. 3, rejected the 
recommendation of Secretary of War 
Baker regarding legislation for the 
payment of informal war contracts 
declared invalid by the treasury de- 


partment, and ordered favorably re- 
ported a bill introduced by Senator 
Hitchcock. This . measure provides 


payment on the contracts, but places 
adjustments in the hands of a com- 
mission instead of in the hands of 
the secretary of war. 

The bill differs materially from 
identical measures heretofore intro- 
duced by Representative Dent, chair- 
man of the house committee on mili- 


tary affairs, and Senator Chamberlain, 


chairman of the senate committee on 


military affairs. The Hitchcock bill, 
which, its author said, will be brought 
before the senate soon, provides that 
the commission be named by the 
President, and shall consist of one 
representative of the war department, 


the 
representative ol 
the 


one representative of department 
of justice 
the business 
who shall 


interest in 


and one 


interests of country, 


have no direct or indirect 


war contracts 


Regional Boards May be Named 


This commission is to hear prompt 
the 


awards 


ly and consider claims based on 


informal contracts and make 


as rapidly as possible under rules 


which it shall provi 


allowed to appoint regional boards 


of inquiry, which are also to be com 
posed of three individuals, one repré 
enting the local business interests, 


presenting the department of 


one re] 


justice and one representing the war 
department When the commission, 
which is to sit in Washington, has 


made an 


and 
acceptabl to the 


passed on a claim has 


award contractor 


that is to be the final scttlement ol 
the case If the contractor decline 
to accept the award, he is to be 
privileged to withdraw 75 per cent 
of the amount of the award and with 
in a hmited time prosecute his claim 
for the balance in the court of claims 
The Hitchcock bill follow 


Text of New Bill for War Work Claims 


A bill (S. 5261) to legalize informal or 
defective orders for war supplies and 
materials, to provide for the can- 
cellation of orders and contracts, for 
the reimbursement of contractors and 
manufacturers, for the adjustment of 
claims on canceled or partially filled 
contracts and orders, and to provide 
relief for contractors pending final 
determination. 


Be it enacted, etc., That where dur- 
ing the present war and prior to No- 
vember 12, 1918, officers or agents act- 
ing under authority of the secretary 
of war have placed orders or made 
contracts with manufacturers or con- 
tractors for war materials or supplies, 
the procurement of which has hereto- 
fore been authorized by congress, and 
any of said orders or contracts have been 
partly or wholly performed, or expense 
has been incurred by the manufacturer 
or contractor prior to the twelfth day 
of November, 1918, in preparation or 
partial execution of said contract or 
order, the fact that any such contract 
or order or agreement has not been 
made in the form or signed in the 
manner required by law shall not in- 
validate the same if it was entered into 
in good faith and lacked only the 
sanction of a contract in legal form. 
Nothing herein provided, however, shall 
be held to validate any contract, order, 
or agreement given or made by an 
officer or agent of the war department 
not legally qualified or authorized to 
give a formal legal contract, nor to 
permit an officer to make such contract 
with any company, corporation, or firm 
in which he has, or had at the time, 
directly or indirectly, any interest. 

Sec. 2. That in all cases as above in- 
cluded it shall be lawful to make pay- 
ments under the terms of the agree- 


ments or orders so made or given to 
the extent that performance thereof 
has been made or supplies thereunder 
have heretofore been received and ac- 
cepted by the United States, provided 
that payment in such cases shall not 
exceed the fair value of the supplies 


or materials delivered to and accepted 
by the United States. 
Sec. 3. That in case of the cancel- 


lation, suspension, or annulment of any 
contract or agreement by the secretary 
of war, or officers or agents acting by 
his authority, and in cases where no 
property or supplies have been delivered 
to and accepted by the United States, 
or where only partial delivery and ac- 
ceptance has been made, contractors 
shall file with the secretary of war with- 
in 60 days after the passage of this 
act any claim for remuneration arising 
out of the discontinuance, cancellation, 
or suspension of such contract, agree- 
ment, or order, property itemized and 
set forth. Said claims shall thereupon, 
together with such notations and in- 
formation as the secretary of war may 
cause to be attached to them, be prompt- 
ly filed with the commission to be here- 
inafter created. 


Sec. 4. That for the adjustment of 
all claims arising out of the cancella- 
tion of contracts, orders, and agree- 
ments for supplies or materials of war, 
as described in the foregoing paragraphs 
of this act, there is hereby created an 
adjustment commission to be composed 
of three members, to be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the 
senate, one representing the war de- 
partment, one representing the depart- 
ment of justice, and one representing 
the business interests of the country, 
none of whom shall be interested in 
any contracts with the government or 
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have an interest in any firm or corpora- 
tion having war contracts, who shall hold 
their offices for one year and receive 
as compensation a salarv of $10,000 


shall be the 
promptly to 


duty of said com- 
and 


each It 


mission examine pass 


upon all claims for compensation and 
reimbursement arising out of cases as 
set forth in this act for supplies fur- 


incurred, o1 
faith of con 


nished, expenses necessarily 
materials purchased under 


tracts in legal form or orders received 
from officers and agents oft the secre 
tary of war as heretofore set forth 
Sec. 5. That in each case, as soon as 
the commission has made an award, the 
contractor shall be entitled to receive 
the same upon giving receipt in full 
of all demands against the United 
States arising out of the transaction, or 
if the contractor is not satisfied with 
the amount so awarded he shall be 
entitled to receive, and shall receive at 
once, 75 per cent of the amount that 
has been awarded him, and he shall 
thereupon be entitled to appeal the 
case to the court of claims, which is 
hereby given jurisdiction to hear the 


case and render final judgment in such 


sum as may be required to reimburse 


the contractor for necessarily 
incurred in good faith in the partial per- 


expenses 


formance of the contract or order 
above referred to, or in preparing for 
the same 

Sec. 6 That in no case, however, 
shall any award either. by the com- 
mission or the court of claims include 
prospective or possible profits on any 
part of the contract beyond the goods 
and supplies received and actually de- 
livered to the . United. States, and a 


necessarily 


said 


for expenses 
incurred in preparing to nerform 
contract or order so canceled. 


remiunerati mn 
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Sec. 7. That the purpose of this 
act being to secure prompt settlement 
of claims, the commission is authorized 
to make its own rules and regulations 
and to hear and determine the issues 
informally and promptly upon presenta- 
tion of the case The commission is 
authorized_ to appoint, under such rules 
and regulations as it shall prescribe, one 
or more regional boards of examiners 
to serve in such districts throughout 
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the country as the commission shall fix 
and determine, to investigate and de- 
termine the facts concerning claims, 
legal or equitable, that may be pre- 
sented as herein prescribed. The mem- 
bers of such board shall be composed 
of one representative of the war de- 
partment, one representative of the de- 
partment of justice, and one from the 
business interests of the region, none 
of whom shall have any interest in the 
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contract, directly or indirectly and re- 
ceive no compensation, save and except 
such per diem compensation as_ shall 
be fixed by the commission. When- 
ever the commission shall refer to any 
such regional board of examiners any 
claim, they shall proceed informally to 
hear the parties, take the proofs, and 
return the same promptly to the com- 
mission with their recommendation 
thereon. 


Plans National Foreign Trade Expansion 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 7.—A 
general resumption of trade 
relations between this and 
ther countries has been planned by 
board. Old 


of the board are being rescinded by 


the war trade rulings 
new rulings which permit freer rela- 
tions with countries from the Arctic 
ocean to the tropics. 

The granting of special considera- 
Alsace and Lorraine, the 


provinces regained by France, and a 


tion to 


rapidly broadening trade program, 
with many 
nounced by Vance McCormick, chair- 


man of the board. It has been de- 


nations have been an- 


cided by the board that goods may 
be shipped to the new French prov 
inces under a blanket export license 
already granted to France. Attention 
has been called to the fact that the 
French government is requiring im- 
port certificates on all shipments to 
this territory. 
Resumption of private trade with 


Finland, under control, is 


being considered, it was stated. Some 


adequate 


exports to Russia have been approved 
by the board, although trade relations 
with the Bolshevik districts are not 
considered. Serbian and Rumanian 
trade is being resumed through ac- 
tions of the board, and notice will 
be given in the near future of the 
opening of trade facilities with Syria, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. It is an- 
nounced by the board that all rulings 
relating to trade restrictions are made 
after interallied conference and are 
put into effect simultaneously by all 
countries involved. 

Effective Jan. 4, the following re- 
movals have been made from the ex- 
port conservation list: Tin ore and 
block, metallic, pig tin , tin and terne 
plate. The board has also announced 
that it will no 
porters when applying for export li- 
censes to file the following supple- 
mental information sheets: X-1, food- 
stuffs; X-117, British and French 
West Africa and Liberia: X-120, Rus- 
sia, Finland and Siberia; X-121, Bel- 
gian Congo; X-122, United Kingdom, 
France and Italy. 

The board last week announced 


that export licenses hereafter will be 


longer require ex- 





issued to approved consignees for 


the shipment of nonconserved com- 


modities to Siberia. It will no longer 


be necessary to consign shipments 


to that country to the war trade 
board’s representative at Vladivos- 
tok. In making application, Form 


X should be used and to it should 
be attached such supplemental infor- 
mation sheets as are required by the 
rules and regulations of the ‘board 
for the exportation of certain com- 
modities. No other supplemental in- 
formation sheets are required and no 
import licenses need accompany the 


application. 


Time Limit on Contracts 
for Fuel Removed 


Washington, Jan. 7.—Contracts for 
coal or coke may now be made with- 
out regard to government restriction 
as to the period for which the agree- 
\dministra- 
revoked an 


ments are entered. Fuel 
week 
order issued Dec. 25, 1917, and amend- 
ed July 26, 1918, prohibited 
the execution of contracts for coal or 


tor Garfield last 
which 


coke for delivery over a term of more 
than one year unless approval had 
been given by the administration. 
The order forbid the extension of 
the year in which delivery was to be 
made for more than 18 months beyond 
the date of the making of the con- 
tract. This 
restrictions on contracts, except as to 
price, which, recent orders indicate, 
will not be released from the fixed 
before Feb. 1, 


revocation removed al! 


schedule 
the end of the pro- 


maximum 
possibly April 1, 
duction year. 


Large Sum Spent for Cars 
and Locomotives 


Washington, Jan. 7—The railroad 
administration in the year 1918 actual- 
ly spent $114,514,400 for standardized 
locomotives and freight cars, accord- 
ing to a financial statement issued by 
Director General McAdoo last week 
This sum is part of a total of $689,- 
034,759 advanced to the railroad and 
other transportation lines under fed- 
eral control, including “loans made to 





railroad corporations for current needs 
on account of compensation and ad- 
made for operating require- 
Ot this fund, $4,361,486 went 
for the development of inland water- 


vances 


ments.” 


ways and canals. 

The tota! advanced was made up 
from two funds, $453,454,810 
from the $500,000,000 revolving fund 
authorized by the 
1918, and $235,579,949 from the $270,- 
524,961 


taken 
railroad act of 


surplus receipts of certain 
railroads and the express companies 
deposited with the director general. 
With the $46,545,190 unexpended in 
the revolving fund, the $39,945,012 re 
maining of the surplus receipts and 
$23,330,000 of the loans repaid, there 
was available on Jan. 1 $109,920,202 
for continued financing of the carriers 
along the lines already undertaken. 


To Reimburse Manganese 


and Chrome Producers 


Washington, Jan. 7—Two bills of 
intro- 
duced in the house to reimburse pro 


identical character have been 


ducers of manganese and chrome ore 


and certain other ores and metals 
for expenses incurred in work on war 
contracts. War 


demands made it 


necessary for the producers to in- 
crease their output and they went to 
considerable expense in equipping 
their plants with new machinery. 
The passage of the proposed legis- 
lation has been urged by the depart- 
ment of the interior. It has been 
introduced as a supplement to the 
war minerals act Of Oct. 5, 1918, and 
requires the secretary of the interior 
to determine the amount of money 
invested or contracted to be invested 
and obligations incurred by persons 
and investors for producing or pre- 
paring to produce for the government 
metals, minerals or min- 
named in the war 


minerals act. The secretary 


any ores, 
eral substances 
would 
be authorized to pay out of the $50, 
000,000 appropriated by the act any 
losses or damages sustained, the ac- 
tion of the secretary to be final. 

One of the new bills was offered 
by Representative Oldfield, chairman 
of the committee on mines and min- 
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ing, while the other was introduced 
py Representative Foster by request. 
Among the products covered by the 
legislation are antimony, 


cobalt, 


propdsed 
chromium, corundum, 


fluorspar, 


cerium, 
emery, 
ite, magnesite, 
num, pyrites, tin, 


ferrosilicon, graph- 


manganese, molybde- 
titanium, tungsten, 
uranium and vanadium. 

A conference of producers was held 
recently in Washington at the 
partment of the interior, when it was 
that 


stocks of high-price ores 


de- 


pointed out the producers have 
accumulated 
without adequate 
of them. Estimates have 
that it will require $4,000,000 or more 
for their 


work. 


markets to dispose 


been made 


to reimburse them losses 


incidental to government 


Department of Justice to 
Enforce Sherman Law 


Jan. 7.—‘Restraint of 
will be charged by the depart- 
ment of justice against 
making a concerted price-fixing agree- 
ment after the 
control of prices. This statement was 
made by officials of the department 
following inquiries as to its attitude 
on the establishment of similar prices 
the whose 
products no longer are fixed by the 
war industries board. Although steel 
and coppegsindustries were mentioned, 
it was stated that the department had 
given no particular attention to them. 

The attitude assumed by the depart- 
has caused considerable com- 
ment. It was pointed out that the 
Sherman antitrust law is still effective 
and will be vigorously enforced. The 
fear that it might go out of its way 
unduly to act against industry, how- 
was allayed by the statement 
that the department did not refer to 
any industry or situation. 


Washington, 
trade” 
industries 


government abandons 


by industries, prices of 


ment 


ever, 
specified 
Urge Metric System 


Washington, Jan. 3—At a meeting 
of the American Metric 
held in Washington at the bureau of 
standards, it was urged that the metric 
replace the mathe- 
matical system throughout the United 
States. It pointed out that 34 
countries have adopted the metric 
and also that American sol- 
diers abroad made constant use of it. 

J. A. Molitor, Detroit, the chief 
speaker, explained in detail the way 
that industry may accommodate itself 
to the metric system without suffer- 
ing imconvenience during the tran- 
sition. Joseph Hartigan, former com- 
missioner of weights and measures 
of New York, said that 2,000,000 
persons in the United States already 
are using the new system. He de- 


association 


system present 
was 


System 
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clared that it is the only exact scien 
tific method, and by its adoption the 
revolutionize the 


Dele 


nation would largely 
system of conducting industry 


gates from Boston, Philadelphia, Chi 
cago, Cleveland, Buffalo and many 
other cities attended this meeting 

A “Metric Manual for Soldiers” has 
been published by the bureau of 
standards, the aim to give American 
soldiers a grasp of the metric system 
Brief tables and a vocabulary ar 
given for reference 


Keep Your Heads and We'll 
Have Good Times---Gary 


the 


Gary, chairman 


Taking an optimistic view of 
situation, Judge E. H 
of the board of directors of the United 
States Steel Corp., who was in Pitts- 


burgh Jan. 4 to inspect the plants of 


the corporation and to attend the 
twenty-second annual dinner of the 
sales and operating officials of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., declared that 
America would maintain indefinitely 
her commercial and financial  su- 
premacy if American business men 
and financiers keep wide awake and 


grasp the opportunities which will be 
He that the 
from a war to a peace 


presented. stated transi- 


tion basis 
would be an orderly development un- 


less hampered by politicians, and fair 


treatment of labor would mean peace 
between employer and employe 
“IT see no cause for alarm and the 


the should 
not become pessimistic,” he 
they will keep their heads during the 
period of readjustment we shall 


good times; the best the country has 


business men of country 


said. "is 
have 


ever experienced probably, and they 


will continue for the next five 
Asked 
wages, 
would 
was a 


years.” 


regarding a possible cut in 
that 


come, 


he said ultimately a de- 
cline but that 
event way off, 
could see no signs of any decrease in 
the of living, 
declared it 
labor to accept 
He also stated that no 
tion in steel prices was likely in the 
immediate future. 

At the conclusion of the 
Judge Gary, who was accompanied on 


such an 
long for he 


cost without which he 


would be unfair to ask 
remuneration 


further reduc- 


lower 


dinner, 


the trip by James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent of the corporation, and John 
Reiss, vice president, took the train 
to New York. Besides Judge Gary 
and President Farrell, James A. Camp- 


bell, president of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., was a guest at the 


dinner. Andrew Carnegie, Charles. M 
Schwab, William E. Corey, Alva C 
Dinkey, James Gayley, John Hulst 


and George Lander sent regrets. The 
dinner was private and beyond an 
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announcément of the speakers and 
their subjects none of the speeches 
was made publi Charles L. Wood 
spoke on “War and the Salesmen,” 
Wilham Whigham, on “War and the 
$y-Products,” Alfred \ Corey It 
on “War and Productio and Homer 


D. Willams, on “War and ( 


” 


tion 


Contractors Urge Relief 


(Concluded from Page 162) 


problem Opposition was expressed 


to the proposed plan of a commission 
the 


this 


to adjust informal contracts and 
to take 
of the war department where it would 
the Dent bill 


The unfortunate position of 


matter out of the hands 


remain under 


the sub 


contractors in the present situation 
was brought out It has been ruled 
by the claims board and the district 


ordnance office that the government 


| 


will deal only with prime contractors 
This places upon the principal con 
tractors the burden of settling with 
the subcontractors before the claims 
of the latter have been checked up 
by the government thus incurring by 
the former the risk that these settle 
ments would not be concurred in by 
the government Since it is believed 
the government eventually will have 
to check subcontractors’ claims before 


repaying to the prime contractors 
account, it 


check 


their disbursements on this 


was urged that the government 


ing should be done without delay be 
fore the subcontractors’ materials have 
been stored and their cost records 
scattered. 

Mr. Symington, who presided at the 
meeting declared that it was not the 
purpose of the contractors in acting 
together to oppose or embarass the 
government in any way The main 
and only object was to bring pressure 
to bear which would bring about the 
quickest form of settlement of the 
government’s just obligations to the 
respective manufacturers which were 


admitted but could not be discharged 


because of their informal status 


The 


to war 


call for the Cleveland meeting 


contractors in general was 


signed by the Symington-Chicago 
tom Ww. 2 


dent; 


Symington Ir., 
Machine 


president; 


presi- 
Symington Corp., C 
J. Symington, Symington 
Anderson Co., T. H 


dent; 


Symington, presi- 


orp., J. F 
5-Millimeter 


Symington Forg« 


( 
Schurch, vice president; 7 
Shell 


Manufacturers 


association: American Fuse 


association: Committee 


on Boosters and Adapters 


The Iron Mining’>.Co., 


Cleveland, 
capital from $500,000 to $5000 


Stevenson 


recently decreased its 








































































LBERT E. NEWTON, who wis 
Aciciet president of the Natio.al 
Machine Tool Builders’ association, 
at its seventeenth annual meeting at 
Hotel Astor, New York, Dec. 10 and 11, 
is vice president and general manager 
of the Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester, 
Mass., one of the largest makers of 
lathes and drilling machines in the East. 
He has been an active member of the 
association more than 10 years and in 
1910 was elected treasurer, serving con- 
tinuously in that position until his elec- 
tion to the presidency. In the latter 
capacity, hé succeeds James B. Doan, 
president and general manager of the 
American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati. 
Mr. Newton is one of the best known 
men in the machine tool industry in the 
United States, and during the war was 
one of the busiest. In addition to having 
charge of production at the three plants 
of the company in Worcester, he also 
was in command of the two branch 
plants, the Brown Cotton Gin Co. de- 
partment, New London, Conn., since sold, 
and the factory in Ayer, Mass., besides 
acting in an advisory capacity at the 
plant of the Becker Milling Machine 
Co., Hyde Park, Mass., owned by the 
same interests that control the Reed- 
Prentice Co. Aside from his own per- 
sonal business interests, he is chairman 
of the first district committee of the 
National Founders’ association, compris- 
ing New England. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Worcester fuel committee 
since its inception in 1917 and during 
the coal shortage a year ago devoted 
considerable of his time to the duties. 
Mr. Newton is a native of Worcester, 
Mass., 40 years old, and by conscientious 
efforts has risen from an apprentice boy 
at 90 cents a day to vice president and 
general manager of a big business. He 
began his business career in 1897 as an 
apprentice for Prentice Bros. Co., which 
April 1, 1912, was consolidated with the 
F, E. Reed Co. and the Reed Foundry 
Co. as the Reed-Prentice Co., capitalized 
at $2,500,000. From apprentice he be- 
came a draftsman, then was secretary of 
the company and in 1909 was made su- 
perintendent and general manager, con- 
tinuing as such until the consolidation of 
the business. At that time he was 
chosen vice president and general man- 
ager, which positions he has occupied 
ever since. Mr. Newton is one of the 
few expert lathe and radial drill de- 
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Men of Affairs of the Industry 


signers in the world. Practically all the 
machines made by the Prentice Bros. 
department of the Reed-Prentice Co. 
were invented by Mr. Newton. Alto- 
gether he has taken out between 15 and 
20 patents, one of the most important 
in the industry being on a geared head 
lathe. Another is on a radial drilling 
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machine for heavy duty, which is used 
in many European machine shops. 

In the spring of 1898 he enlisted in 
the army with the then Wellington Rifles 
of Worcester and took part in some 
of the strenuous battles at El Caney, 
San Juan and at the siege of Santiago. 
He was discharged in October of that 
Same year and returned to his work as 
an apprentice with the Prentice Bros. Co. 

Mr. Newton was president of Worces- 
ter branch, National Metal Trades as- 
sociation in 1910-11 and was a member 
of its executive board in 1912-13. He 
also has served on the board of man- 
agers of the Employers’ association of 
Worcester county. He is a member of 
the Rotary club of Worcester, Worcester 
Country club, Worcester Automobile 
club and the Worcester chamber of 
commerce. His only hobby outside of 
his work is automobiling. He is modest 
and unassuming and rarely appears in 
public as a speaker, but when he has 
















































anything to say it is to the point and 
carries weight. 


G. C. Baumann, formerly general fore- 
man for the Advance Machinery Co., 
Van Wert, O., has been made chief in- 
spector for the Rich Tool Co., Chicago. 


W. P. Sparks has been appointed 
Indianapolis representative of the 
Cleveland Milling Machine Co., Cleve- 
land. His office will be at 316 
Terminal building. 


Norman S. Ross has been placed in 
charge of the recently-opened office in 
San Francisco of the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co., Cleveland. It is located at 
415-417 Rialto building. 


E. A. Muller, who is general man- 
ager of the King Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Engineers’ club of that 
city. 


J. W. Powelson, affiliated with the 
Rochester Motors Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., for several years, recently be- 
came works manager of the Pitts- 
burgh plant of the Pittsburgh Model 
Engine Co. 


Frank J. Killcoyne, formerly as- 
sistant in the tool department of the 
Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., was recently appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the Lincoln 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I.- 


H. N. Trumbull, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the S. K. F. Ball 
Bearing Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
been appointed to a similar position 
with the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
Cleveland. 


Thomas W. Meacham who recently 
retired as president of the New 
Process Gear Corp., Syracuse, selling 
his interest, was tendered a testi- 
monial dinner by about 100 employes 
at the Onondaga hotel, that city. 


W. H. Rastall was recently ap- 
pointed trade commissioner to study 
the markets for American-made ma- 
chinery in the Orient. He was sched- 
uled to sail before the end of 1918 for 
Japan, China and other countries in 
the Far East to be gone for about 
two years. Mr. Rastall is a graduate 
mechanical engineer from Cornell 
university and is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 















ARL G. ROEBLING has been 
K elected president of the John 
A. Roebling Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., succeeding his uncle, the 
late Charles G. Roebling, who died 
recently. He has been general man- 
ager of sales and long has been iden- 
tified with the Roebling interests. 
Ferdinand W. Roebling has _ been 
advanced from secretary and treasurer 
to the position of second vice presi- 
dent and general sales agent. A. C. 
Cooley has been made secretary and 
treasurer. Washington A. Roebling 
remains as first vice president. 


Joseph B. Weaver has been made 
vice president of the Pullman Co. in 
charge of the manufacturing depart- 
ment. 


E. H. Welker, Detroit district man- 
ager of the Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Co., is at Palm Beach recovering 


from an attack of pneumonia. 


A. C. Ryan has resigned as manager 
of the Lorain, O., plant of the Crom- 
well Steel Co., to devote his time to 
interests in Cleveland. 


Andrew Carnegie remembered the em- 
ployes of his summer estate, Shadow- 
brook, Lenox, Mass., with Christmas 
gifts of government bonds and war sav- 
ings and thrift stamps. 


B. B. Ayers, advertising manager of 
the American Steel & Wire. Co., has 


transferred his headquarters from 
Chicago to 30 Church street, New 


York. 


E. S. Harmon has resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant to R. W. Gardiner, 
Pittsburgh district representative of 
the fuel administration, to become 
sales agent of the Carnegie Coal Co. 

Ernest Paxter has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Kansas 
City Bolt & Nut Co., with offices at 
Kansas City, Mo. He succeeds L. L. 
Middleton who has been promoted. 

Gordon F. Perry, who has been vice 
president and general manager of the 
National Iron Corp., Toronto, Ont., since 
its inception, has been elected president, 
to succeed the late Cawthra Mulock. 

John A. Roebling, son of Col. 
Washington A. Rocbling, vice presi- 
dent of the John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., Trenton, N. J., has given $5000 
in Liberty bonds to the British 
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Museum. Mr. Roebling is a grandson 
of the late John A. 
of the Brooklyn bridge, 


H. F. Devens has resigned as vice 
president and director of the Superior 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. Devens, 
has been with this company for 13 
years and says that he has no im- 


Roebling, builder 


New York. 
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ROEBLING 


mediate plans for the future. He ex- 
pects to spend the winter in Florida 
and to return to Pittsburgh about 
the middle of April. 


Roy D. Chapin has resigned as 
chairman of the National Highway 
Transport committee to resume du- 
ties as president of the Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co., of Detroit. 


A. C. Stebbins, 
Lansing Co., has 
manager of the 
Lansing, Mich., 
Bradner, resigned. 


Daniel T. Haddock, superintendent 
of the Farrell, Pa., plant of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has been 
elected president of the Sharon 
chamber of commerce. 


president of the 
been made general 
Auto Body Co., 
succeeding H. E. 


George Simons succeeds Bertram 
Smith as Detroit district sales 
ager for the Edison Storage Battery 
Co., Orange, N. J. Mr. Smith now is 


man- 
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assistant general sales manager in the¢ 
company’s main office at Orange. Fo: 


Simons was affiliated 


nine years Mr. 

with the National Battery Co., Buffalo 
and with the United States Light & 
Heat Corp., and has had three year 


experience with the Edison 


Edward M. Hamlin, 
treasurer of the R. B 
Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
elected a New York 
stock exchange, on which he recently 


company 


president and 


Phillips Mfg 


member of the 


bought a seat. 


Ford T. 
of the Detroit police department, has 


Collard, assistant secretary 


resigned to become a partner in the 


L. W. Smith Sales Co. of Detroit, 
dealer in gray iron and malleable 
castings. 

Andrew E. Kuby, formerly repre 


Steel Co. in 


years, has re 


sentative of the Illinois 
Wisconsin, for several 
signed his position and is now con 
nected with the Steel Sales 


Jefferson and Adams streets, Chicago 


( orp., 


R. S. McLaughlin, of Oshawa, Ont 


president of the McLaughlin Motor 
Car Co., has been elected a director 
and member of the executive com 
mittee of the General Motors Corp 
Detroit. 

W. J. Austin, vice president and 
general manager of the Austin Co., 


Cleveland, contracting and consulting 
engineer, sailed recently for a tour of 
France, Belgium, Italy and England 
While primarily the trip is being taken 
to develop the export business of his 
study the 


company, Mr. Austin will 


reconstruction methods employed in 
the countries visited with the expecta 
tion that his findings will be of benefit 
when he _ returns 


in this country 


about the middle of February 


Amasa Stone 
admitted to partnership in the 
of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland 
He has been the head of the mining 
department. Mr. Mather 
secretary of the subcommittee on pig 
iron, iron ore, and lake transportation 
of the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute, which looked 
and other supplies during the period 
of government regulation. At the 
time of the signing of the armistice, 
he was attending the officers’ training 
school at Camp Zachary Taylor. 


Mather, Jan. 1, was 
firm 


acted as 


after pig iron, 
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AJ. JOSEPH T. SPEER, one 
M of the leaders of the foundry 

industry of the United States, 
past president of the American 
Foundrymen’s association, and promi- 
nently identified with the great 
organized movements on_ technical 
development in that field, died at 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 5. He had been in 
poor health ever since he suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy at his country 
home in Garretsville, O., in 1916. 
At the time of his death, he was 
chairman of the ‘Pittsburgh Valve 
Foundry & Construction Co., and 
one of the prominent figures in Pitts- 
burgh industrial circles. 


Major Speer and the interests with 
which he had been affiliated were 
pioneers ir several branches of the 
iound-y business He himself made 
the work of foundry advancement in 
all its allied lines, a life undertaking. 
He was born in the fourth ward, now 
downtown, Pittsburgh, and received 
his education in the old fourth ward 
school and Western university, now 
the University of Pittsburgh. Imm« 
diately after graduation, he became 
eonnecied with the firm of Hall & 
Speer, plow imanufacturers, of which 
his father, Alexander Speer, was 
senior member After four years, 
during which he served his appren- 
ticeship as patternmaker, he _ spent 
four months in Europe. He returned 
to Piltsburgh, with the firm of Hall 
& Speer, and became an _ active 
foundryman, devoting his attention 
entirely to the foundry end of this 
business, which in 1874 was changed 
in title to Alexander Speer & Sons 
William W. Speer, a brother of the 
major, became the head of the busi- 
ness on the death of Alexander Speer 
in 1876. William W. Speer and Jo- 
seph T. Speer continued the business 
until in 1878 when.the manufacturers 
in the western and southwestern parts 
of the United States taking up the 
manufacture of plows, limited the 
field to such an extent that the firm 
found it necessary to expand to for- 
eign fields. In 1878, Major Speer took 
charge of South America, Central 
America and the West India islands, 
and established a house at Havana, 
becoming the pioneer plowmen in 
these territories. In this connection, 
he became thoroughly familiar with 
the agricultural resources of the 
tropics and was known throughout 
Cuba, Central and South America by 
the name of Arados Hall, the Spanish 


name for Hall plow. He remained 
in the tropics until the breaking out 
of the Spanish-American war in 1896, 
when the foreign interests of the com- 
pany were sold to the Spanish 
partner. 
Returning permanently to the 
United States, Major Speer _ suc- 
ceeded to the management of Alex- 
ander Speer & Sons in 1897 when his 
brother, William W. Speer, became 
president of the Dollar Savings bank 





MAJ. JOSEPH T. SPEER 


of Pittsburgh. He continued that 
position until November, 1899, when 
the present Pittsburgh Valve Foundry 
& Construction Co. was organized 
by the consolidation of the firms of 
Atwood & McCaffery; Shook, Ander- 
son Mfg. Co.; Pittsburgh Vaive & 
Machine Co.; the pipe fitting depart- 
ment of Wilson & Snyder and the 
foundry department of Alexander 
Speer & Sons. The late Henry M. 
Atwood was president of the new 
company for two years when the 
position of chairman of the board of 
directors was created and Major 
Speer succeeded to the presidency 
and active management. Upon the 
retirement of Mr. Atwood as chair- 
man of the board three years ago, he 
was succeeded by Major Speer. 

From this time Major Speer not 
only was actively connected with the 
foundry business in his own plant 
but he also became identified with the 
progress of the business throughout 
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the country. He bent his endeavor to 
the improvement and advancement of 
the business, particularly as applied 
to the manufacture of gray iron and 
steel in high pressure usages. He 
was among the first to take up the 
study of semisteel’ which he applied 
to the manufacture of valves 

Maior Speer secured his military 
title through his service with the old 
Duquesne Grays, having joined Com- 
pany B of this organization as a 
private in 1874, and continued through 
the reorganization of the Pennsyl- 
vania guards when the Duquesne 
Grays became a part of the Ejigh- 
teenth regiment He won various 
promotions until he reached the rank 
of major. He resigned from the 
service in 1888. 

Edward D. McConville, secretary and 
sales manager of the Modern Tool Co., 
Erie, Pa., died recently. 

Clarence A. Nelson, vice president 
of Nelson Brothers Co., and Nelson 
Motor Truck Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
died Dec. 10, 1918, at the age of 38 

Charles W. Inglis, secretary of the 
Inglis Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, manu- 
facturing oil tanks, pumps, etc., died 
Dec. 30, at the age of 60 years 


T. A. Buttree, manager of the Min- 
neapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Minne- 
apolis, died Dec. 21, atthis residence in 
Des Moines, Iowa, of pmeumonia, which 
followed an attack of influenza. 


Oscar Oechlkuch, president of the 
International Iron & Stee! Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., died Dec. 16 at a hospital 
in that city, after an illness of pneu- 
monia. 

Martin Pattison, Superior, Wis., 
president of the Juaneta Mining Co., 
Pattison Coal & Iron Mining Co. and 
Juaneta Mining Co., died recently at 
the age of 77. 

Julius Kuehn, secretary and treasurer 
of the B. Hoffman Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, machine shop and plumbing sup- 
plies, died at his home in that city 
aged 73. 

Arthur J. Sullivan, director and 
sales manager of the Stocker-Rumely- 
Wachs Co. Chicago, died Dec. 29, 
after a few days illness of pneumonia, 
following an attack of influenza. 

John Gibson Hazard, aged 41, vice 
president of the Semet-Solvay Co., Syra- 
cuse, died Dec. 27, at his home in’ that 
city. He was born at Peacedale, R. L., 
and was graduated from Yale in 1899. 
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ENRY H. STAMBAUGH, one 


of the founders of the Brier 
Hil} Steel Co., chairman of 
the board from 1912 to 1917 and 


prominent industrially in the Youngs- 
town district, was dead in his 
room in the New Orleans hotel, Jan. 
4. A revolver was lying beside the 
body and a bullet hole one 


found 


was in 


temple. The discovery was made by 
his brother, George Stambaugh, and 
by Ray Zug, treasurer of the Ohio 


Youngstown, with 


Iron & Steel Co., 


whom he had been traveling and who 


had left him but a few minutes be- 
fore. The party was enroute from 
California where Mr. Stambaugh re- 
cently went in an effort to restore 
his health which had been under- 
mined by his active and vigorous 
work as chairman of the Mahoning 
county savings stamp and war chest 
committees. The excessive effort and 


spirit? with which he had directed his 
campaign caused a break- 
down. Henry Stambaugh came from 
a family whose name has been promi- 
nently stamped upon the industrial 
enterprise and development of Youngs- 
town. He was born at Brier Hill, 
now a part of Youngstown, on Nov. 
24, 1858. His father, John Stambaugh, 
was one of the industrial pioneers of 
Youngstown and a partner of the late 
David Todd. After his education 
which was completed by two 
at Cornell university, he entered the 
employ of the Brier Hill Iron & Coal 
Co. in 1888. This connection con- 
tinued until 1912, when the company 
was succeeded by the Brier Hill 
Steel Co., of which he was one of 
the founders. During part of these 
24 years he served as secretary and 


nervous 


years 


treasurer and later as president. He 
became chairman of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co. upon its organization and 
was succeeded in 1917 by Judge J. B. 
Kennedy. Mr. Stambaugh remained 
a director of the company. He was 


also a director of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., of the Wm. Todd 
Co., now a subsidiary of the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., of the 
Todd, Stambaugh Co., Cleveland, and 
of various other Youngstown financial 
and manufacturing institutions. John 
Stambaugh, a brother, formerly was 
an officer of the Youngstown Steel 
Co., and the Wm. Todd Co. 


Louis Gerber, senior member of the 
firm of Louis Gerber & Son, tool- 
makers, died at his home in Pitts- 
burgh recently. He had been in poor 
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bituaries 


eT 


health for about three years. He was 
born in Dumveiler, Germany, and 
came to this country in 1868. He was 


a pioneer in the manufacture of hand 
made mining tools, having start 
1879 


the business in 


Philip Gensheimer of Elizabeth, N. J., 
of the Metal 
Memorial 


assistant general manager 


& Thermit Corp., died at the 


hospital, Newark, N. J., following an 
operation. 

William E. Wilcox, founder of the 
Berkshire Tack Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 


of which he was treasurer and general 
manager, died at his home in that city, 
Dec. 25, aged 79 years. He went to 
Pittsfield in 1876, from Taunton, Mass., 
to become superintendent of the Pitts 
field Tack Co. He retired from _ busi 
ness three years ago. 

Dudley Gregory Gautier, president 
of the Tacony Steel & Forge Co., 
Philadelphia, and head of D. G 
Gautier & Co., New York, died at his 

°9 > 


home in New York, Dec. aged 72 


Joseph J. Rumely, eldest son of 
Meinrad Rumely, founder of the M 
Rumely Co., now the Advance Rumely 


Co., died at Laporte, Ind., Dec. 25, after 
of He 59 
years of age. 


an illness two years. was 


Arthur J. Sullivan, director and sales 


manager of the  Stocker-Rumely 
Wachs Co., Chicago,-died Dec. 29, 
after a few days’ illness of pneu 
monia, following an attack of influ 
enza. 

John F. Reno, chief engineer of 
Root & Van Dervoort Engineering 


Co., East Moline, Ill., died on Dec. 19 
from pneumonia which followed an 
attack of influenza. He had 
affiliated with the company for about 
12 years. 


been 


Tames Moir Heggie, director and as- 
manager of James G 


Joliet, TIl., 


sistant general 
Heggie & Sons, Inc., . 

facturers of boilers, died of influenza 
Dec. 9. Mr. Heggie is the son of James 
G. Heggie, of the James G 
Heggie & Sons’ foundry at Ottawa, Ont 


manu- 


owner 


Harry Hall Cook, for the past 
seven years chief mechanical engi- 
neer of the Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., 
Indian Orchard, Mass., died at his 
home in that town, Dec. 15, after a 
brief illness, aged 33 years. He was 


a graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and was for- 
merly associated with the Coffin 





Valve Lo ind the Rhode Island 
Engineering Co He was a member: 
oT the \mer i ~ ( Mechan 

| wine I 

Francis B. Perkins, for 55 years con 
nected with the Otis Elevator Co. and 
5; p lecessor the Whittier Machine 
( n Boston, a long period of which 
nm an exe ve position, died at his 
home in Dorchester, Mass., Dec. 26, aged 
83 years 

First Lieut. Charles H. Burns, Somer 
ville, Mass., who has died erseas from 
wounds received Oct. 18, was an eth 
ciency expert for the International Har- 
vester Co. in Chicago before entering the 
service He was ng captain at the 
time Lieutenant Burns was 30 years 
old 

Henry D. Thomsor uperintendent 
of the Fairhavet mine i the Pitts 
burgh Coal Co., died at s home in 
Carrick, Pa De 24 He id bee 
connected with the Pitts! Coal 
Co. since its organization and prior to 
assuming the superintend t the 
Fairhaven mine, filled a similar posi 
tion at the company’s mines at Wil 
lock Pa He was bor near B aid 
dock, Pa., 63 years ago 

Maj. Charles F. Cook, formerly in 
charge of production on British cor 
tracts for J. P. Morgan & (| died 
last Thursday at St. Luke’s hospital 
New York, of pneumonia following in 
fluenza Soon after this country en 
tered the war, Mr. Cook volunteered 
and organized the purchase section 
of the gun division, ordnance depart 
ment, which was the masis for the 
procurement section as organized to 
day 

Philipp Gensheimer, assistant gen 
eral manager and a director of the 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad 
way, New York, died suddenly on 
Dec. 26 at the Memorial hospital, 
Newark, N. J., where he had under 
gone an operation Mr. Gensheimer 
was born in Germany in 1879 and 
was educated at the University of 
Berlin For the last 10 years he had 
made his home in the United States 
and came here originally to supervise 
the construction and operation of the 
various plants of the Goldschmidt De 
tinning Co., now a part of the Metal 
& Thermit Corp His engineering 
ability was responsible in no small 
measure for the success of this enter- 
prise and at the time of his death he 
was in full charge of all the plants 


operated by the company. 
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Removing Peril in Surplus War Stocks 


RODUCERS and consumers of 
P iron and steel and other staple 

articles have not yet been able 
to get together on a basis where they 
can do business freely. In _ conse- 
quence, the commodity markets have 
an air of uncertainty, which naturally 
is extended to the stock markets. The 
country has made considerable prog- 
ress in the task of rearrangement of 
business to a peace basis, but some 
important problems remain to be 
ironed out, and these problems are 
contributing to the general wuncer- 
tainty. 

One of the most troublesome ques- 
tions relates to the so-called “informal 
contracts.” While hostilities were 
proceeding, government departments 
placed large orders for materials of 
all kinds, over the country. Without 
waiting for formal contracts, manu- 
facturers went ahead and furnished 
the material, which, in some cases, 
was shot at the enemy before the 
contracts were formally executed. In 
other cases, raw material was pur- 
chased against these orders, and in 
still other cases material was in 
process of fabrication. It is estimated 
that the value of the “informal con- 
tracts” of the war department alone 
amounted to more than $1,500,000,000. 
In some instances, contract blanks 
actually were forwarded to manufac- 
turers, who executed them, and re- 
turned them to Washington, where 
the authorities failed to execute their 
part, so the contracts now are con- 
sidered void by the controller of 
treasury. 

The withholding of funds, through 
the tying up of working capital in raw 
material, is a severe handicap to 
thousands of manufacturers and a 
menace to the smooth workings of 
transition. 


Chamber of Commerce Considers Problem 


Another of the business problems 
growing out of the readjustment to 
peace conditions, relates to the gov- 
ernment’s policy with respect to its 
stocks of materials. Most of the im- 
portant markets have reflected, at least 
to some extent, the possibility of the 





government dumping holdings of raw 
materials on the markets, with conse- 
quent reduction of prices. Spokesmen 
of the government, however, insist 
that Washington will exert every pos- 
sible effort to hinder the flooding of 
the market, to prevent a dislocation 
of industry. A meeting of the in- 
dustrial advisory council of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
New York, last week, at which the 
problems of war contract cancellations 
and of government stocks were con- 
sidered. The disposal of surplus stocks 
was discussed by E. M. Campe, chief 
of the department of external rela- 
tions of the surplus stocks depart- 
ment of the war department. Mr. 
Campe announced the war department 
was prepared to distribute its sur- 
plus stocks in such a way as not to 
cause any dislocation of industry. Mr. 
Campe said in part: 


With the rejoicing that accompanied 
the signing of the armistice there was 
at the same time created among the 
manufacturers of various industries in 
this country considerable apprehension 
concerning the policies that would be 
formulated by the government for the 
disposition of the surplus stocks that 
naturally accumulated on account of 
the sudden cessation of warfare and 
the termination of a far-reaching 
supply program. 

It would be an exceedingly sad com- 
mentary upon the far-sightedness and 
purchasing proclivities of the govern- 
ment if a surplus in practically every 
line did not exist. While the figures 
in some instances may at first glance 
appear staggering, still when con- 
sideration is given to the size of the 
army that was being maintained, the 
hugeness of these figures rapidly 
diminishes. 

Simultaneously with the establish- 
ment of procedure for the termination 
of contracts much serious thought was 
given to the policy which would gov- 
ern the sale of material and equip- 
ment no longer needed to maintain 
our army after a given time. There 
is no secret to this policy and it is 
on this account that I welcome the 
opportunity to advise you gentlemen 
of its comprehensiveness and purport, 
for by so doing the fear which may 
have been occasioned in your minds 
might be materially relieved. 

The utmost care will be taken to 
avoid disturbance of market or labor 
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conditions. Not only large but small 
matters will be considered. Every pos- 
sible effort will be exercised to avoid 
business casualties, sudden price de- 
pressions, sudden decrease of pro- 
ductions and the consequent disturb- 
ance of labor conditions. The first 
efforts will be to dispose of as much 
surplus as is possible to what we 
choose to call our preferential market. 
This market will consist of govern- 
mental and semigovernmental agencies 
with whom direct contact has already 
been established. For example: The 
navy department, post office depart- 
ment, Indian purchase and the de- 
partment of the~-interior, Emergency 
Fleet corporation, Belgian relief com- 
mission, Panama canal, Panama rail- 
way, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., New 
York department of charities, Salva- 
tion Army, Boy Scouts and other 
large relief organizations. 

Through methods already. estab- 
lished, preferential sources will be 
reached before the local business 
market is touched. Tremendous quan- 
tities of material have been sold to 
the Belgian relief commission. A 
large order is under consideration 
from Montenegro and one _ from 
Ecuador. Negotiations are being con- 
stantly conducted with purchasing 
commissions of other foreign govern- 
ments. Daily business is being done 
with all the agencies in question and 
a representative of this division is 
now on the way to Europe with as 
complete lists of stock available as 
are obtainable at the present time to 
ascertain just what the markets abroad 
may be able to absorb. Other repre- 
sentatives will no doubt follow shortly 
to Europe and South American coun- 
tries, keeping this department in con- 
stant touch with immediate require- 
ments. 

Through an act of;.congress dated 
July 2, 1918, arrangements are being 
made whereby thousands of, trucks 
will be transferred to the post office 
department. Authority is being sought 
whereby large quantities of available 
material can be transferred to the 
forestry service of the department of 
agriculture. Large requisitions are be- 
ing received daily from’the navy de- 
partment. The Panama canal and 
Panama railway authorities send us 
their specifications to, cover their re- 
quirements. If from our surplus we 
are able to furnish thése agencies, we 
are regarded as a preferential market. 


Will Compile Catalogue 


From the foregoing itiavill be seen 
that large quantities of our surplus 
stocks will never reach. the domestic 
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We desire to dispose of as 


market. 
our surplus through export 


much of 


as may be possible Authority is be- 
ing obtained whereby enlisted men 
and civilian employes in the war de- 
partment may purchase articles of 
clothing and equipage for their own 
use. Effort is being made to ma 
terially extend this authority, giving 
some 400,000 post office employes a 
similar privilege A catalog is be 
ing compiled for the purpose of sell- 


ing to county, state and municipal in 
stitutions such articles we may have 
that are suited to their needs, and 
whatever saving can be enacted 
through this directly reverts to the 
people in this country by way of 
reduced taxation Notwithstanding 
our efforts to divert as much as is 


possible through these sources, there, 


of course, will still remain consider 
able materials in nearly every line, 
and it is upon this point that your 
fears would no doubt arise 


When, however, you are advised as 
to our method of procedure as to the 
matter of sales and open market, this 
apprehension should disappear. Noth- 


ing will be offered for sale here in 
the open market until every possible 
consideration has been given as to 
what effect offerings will have upon 
normal market conditions, having in 
mind the maintenance of reasonable 
prices, also labor conditions While 


it is true that our surplus constitutes 


what you would probably call th 
largest business in the world, it -is 
not our purpose to commercialize it 
to the extent that you gentlemen of 


experience in economic and industrial 


affairs could call it a money making 
organization. You certainly would 
not want to capitalize it with the 


expectation of receiving dividends, and 


you would not run your business on 
a similar scale. 
Would Not Disturb Industry 
But this is the attitude that is 
taken: If the war had continued for 
six months longer, most of the ma 
terial we now have, which will be 


called surplus, would have been used 


and nothing would have remained to 
represent our outlay. As a_ conse- 


quence we look upon what remains as 
being saved from the wreck, and what 


is realized from the sale of same will 
cause that much reduction in our 
future appropriation. 

If we felt we could offer today a 


huge quantity of any certain item that 
we might have, that a certain satis- 
factory price could be obtained for 
it, but by so doing industrial or labor 
conditions might be in any way upset 
we would disregard entirely the pos- 


sibilities of any future depreciation 
and wait our time until such article 
could be gradually absorbed without 


any accompanying ill effects. 

_ The advice and suggestions of dif- 
ferent industries and organizations will 
be sought and followed in all -in- 
where we have not every as- 
surance that our offering will not dis- 
turb normal conditions. It is our 
purpose to divert everything as far as 
possible to its original and proper 
channels so that the manufacturers 
need not regard us as a competitor. 
With this in view we will, in every 
instance where it is in any way prac- 
tical, give the manufacturer who fur- 
nished the article to the government 
the first opportunity to repurchase. 


Stances 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


\ great many conferences have al 
ready been had with representatives 
from different industries, with the 
sult that ommiuttees ive be 
pointed with w 1 we will sult 
before taking ct 

Conferees on the wat ‘ e bill 
began their conferences { 6 
the measure, which, a imended b 
the senate, levies $6,000,000,000 in taxes 
for 1919 and provides levies of about 
$4.000.000.000 in 1920 ‘ 
tainty as to the am t of taxes 
be levied on business t f 1918 
profits has been yet another tact 
causing anxiety in industrial 
trade circles. 

we ‘ «> - * 
Canadian Car & Found 
Profits $3,252,608 

Montreal, Jan 4 Be ( d 
ductions for undetermined war taxe 
net pronts of the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co., Ltd., amounted $ 
252,608 in the fiscal year ending Sept 
30, 1918, a new high record in the 
history of the company This repre 
sented earnings at the rate of 43.3 p 
cent on the preferred stock, and after 


deducting a dividend of 7 per cer 


the preferreed stock, the con pal 

would have a balance equal to 548 
per cent on the common stock Che 
entire net profit for the ear was 
carried forward to surplus account 
bringing the total surplus up to $6 
692,671, from which was charged off 


a 3% per cent dividend on the pre 
ferred stock, paid in the summer on 


account of ac cumulate d 


surplus carried forward is 


The net working capital of the con 


pany shows a substantial gain as a 
result of the profits of the year, wit 


small amount di 
The _ total 
$18,148,601 


ties are $9,128,637. leaving a 


but a 
dividends current 


| 1 


amount to and the 


net work 
ing capital of $9,019,964, as compared 
with $3,000,000 about a year before 
The 


panies for the past year is 


output of the combined n 


col 
given as 


- ona 
which 75 


$95,233,000 of per cent was 
in regular lines and 25 per cent in 
munitions work. Unfilled orders Ds 
16, 1918, were $20,000,000 and Presi 
dent Curry states that he is hopeful 
the output for 1919 will be as large as 
that of 1918. 
To Sell Equipment 

The Duplex Machinery Co., Clev 

land, has been appointed agent for the 


the 
defunct Auto Co., 
The list 40 
inventory value of $5500 


receiver to sell 
Ri-Chard 


equipment 
that city 
with an 


includes machines 


The Portage Lake 
Co., 


Foundry 
Lake, M ch . ] 
Hodge Iron 


& Machine 


as purchased 


Works at 


Portage 
the plant of the 


Ripley, Mich. 
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ffers Aid in Planning Labor Policy 


Department of Labor Ready to Assist Any Industrial Establishment in Working 






Out New Standards, Says Secretary Wilson—New Department 
on Working Conditions Service Created 


HE United States department of 

labor is ready to aid any in 

dustrial establishment in work 
mg out labor policies and _ standards, 
according to a letter addressed “to 
the business men of the United States” 
made public by Secretary Wilson. The 
letter urges business men to make more 
ase of the working conditions service 
established by the department and de 
scribed in detail in the Nov. 14 issue 
of Tue Iron Trave Review. The 
attitude of the department with refer- 
ence to after-the-war labor, and _ its 
desire to be of help in working out 
new problems are set forth in Mr 
Wilson’s letter which follows: 


Every public discussion shows how 
sincerely and eagerly the business 
men of the country are seeking a 
labor policy that will enable them 
to take advantage of the many com- 
mercial opportunities awaiting them. 
Business men are coming to recognize 
generally that efficiency in production 
and consideration of the interests of 
workers are inseparable. 

It is natural that these men turn 
to the government for leadership in 
dealing with a problem that is national 
in scope and interest. The tendency 
of government is toward closer rela- 
tions with industry. The research 
work to secure the data and determine 
the standards as the basis of business 
organization can best be performed 
by a disinterested governmental 
agency able to gather the experiences 
of all and to reach conclusions based 
upon widest information. 


How Service May be Extended 


The department of agriculture, the 
department of commerce and the de- 
partment of interior have constantly 
been developing more practical service 
to the interests they serve. There is 
an analogous service the department 
of labor can perform. Just as the 
bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce furnishes information on re 
sources, transportation and trade of 
foreign countries, the bureau of mines 
advises mine operators on _ technical 
problems, safety and sanitation stand- 
ards, the department of agriculture 
furnishes farmers the scientific in- 
formation necesary to successful pro- 
duction and sale of farm products, 
there is a scientific field in which the 
department of labor can serve as con- 


sulting expert to employers and em- 
ployes in industrial production. That 
sanitary and_ safety 

administration of 


field includes 
standards, the 
measures necessary to prevent physi- 
cal disabilities, and the relations be- 
tween managers and employes known 
as employment problems. 

This service is distinct from that 
perforined by the mediation and con- 
ciliation branch, which deals’ with 
working conditions and industrial re- 
lations as controversial issues between 
employers and employes. Anticipating 
the increasing importance of estab- 
lishing working conditions on a 
scientific basis, the department of 
labor created the working conditions 
service. The work of the service is 
conducted through three co-ordinated 
divisions: Division of industrial 
hygiene and medicine, divisions of 
labor administration and division of 
safety engineering 

The division of industrial hygiene 
and medicine will develop standards 
of sanitation and medical practice in 
industries. The personnel of this 
division is detailed from the United 
States public health service. The division 
of labor administration will advise em- 
ployers as to employment systems and 
labor management policies, and assist 
in putting into operation standard 
policies. The division of safety en- 
gineering will develop standards and 
practices for accident prevention, and 
advise employers as to safety methods 
best adapted to their plants. 

The department of labor offers busi- 
ness practical service at a time when 
its need is manifest. This assistance 
is available to owners and managers 
of industrial establishments in work- 
ing out labor policies and standards. 


Professional Men Placed 
by Employment Service 


Officers and men of the army and 
navy released from active service are 
being registered with the professional 
division of the United States employ- 
ment service and placed in touch with 
those employers who can best make use 
of their services. 

The professional division deals only 
with those men who are well equipped 
by education and experience in their 
particular lines of work. Many uni- 
versity graduates in mechanical, electri- 
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cal and civil engineering and in chem- 
istry, and other technical men with sev- 
eral years of practical experience have 
already been registered. 

The task of dealing with thoroughly 
trained men who in many instances can 
command high-salaried positions is re- 
quiring the assistance of those techni- 
cal organizations. The division is seek- 
ing to co-operate with all such societies. 
The engineering field appears to present 
the largest problems of the division. 
Thus far, nearly one-half of all the 
applicants have been qualified for work 
in various forms of the engineering 
profession Employers. seeking such 
men are asked to inform the division 
of the precise nature of the positions 
which they have available. Only those 
men who are well qualified to fill such 
positions are referred to the employer. 


Plan to Lead Negro Labor 
Back to the South 


Washington, Jan. 7.—Labor _ short- 
ages in the South are largely short- 
ages of negro labor, according to 
the labor department. Negroes for- 
merly employed in southern cotton 
fields during the war have been at- 
tracted to the North by higher wages. 
Practically none of the negroes who 
went North to engage in war work 
are returning South but are being 
absorbed by peace industries. This 
is especially true in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and the Virginia tidewater. The 
United States employment service, al- 
thougn taking no action in trying 
to induce the negroes to return South, 
is bettering working conditions in the 
South and is also planning to ab- 
sorb discharged negro soldiers. Some 
labor officials believe that the high 
cost of transportation is the cause 
of some of this labor not returning 
to the South. Labor in the South 
is destined to receive higher wages, 
it is said, in order to adjust the 
shortage caused by the exodus to war 
plants. 





All the steel and iron mills and 
foundries of Trenton, N. J., have an- 
nounced through the  federal-state- 
municipal bureau that they are eager 
and willing to reinstate their old em- 
ployes when they are discharged from 
the military and naval service of 
the country. 












Tool Trade Turns from Warto Peace 


December Sees Readjustment Period, Brought About by November Cancellations, Well 
Under Way—Little Actual Business Transacted Large Inquiry for Nonwar 
Machines May Mean Buying Movement Early in 1919 


DJUSTMENTS attendant upon the post-war period 
engaged the attention of machinery dealers and 
builders in December. Intermittent 
continued, although the month 
reached insofar as cancellations of equipment for 


cancellations 


have previous saw the 


peak 


prime war work were concerned. Early in the month 
these took the form of stop-work orders and later 
several of these were reinstated. The chief item of 


interest in the month was the naming of a salvage com- 
mittee at the annual meeting of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ New York to co-operate 
with government officials to formulate a plan for the 
disposal of the government-owned This 
latter it is estimated by Maj. Gen. C. C. Jamieson of the 
war department, aggregates $300,000,000. As a result of 
this it would appear that the tool builders are going to 
equipment owned by the government, 
machines. Varied treatment 


association in 


machinery. 


dispose of the 


along with their own new 


has been accorded different cancellations, Some dealers 
accepted cancellations but their efforts to have the 
builders cancel were unsuccessful. For these machines a 
market is sought. Other builders made a charge cover- 
ing the expense to which they had been put. Some 
builders flatly refused cancellations; others said they 


would bill the machines, receive payment, dispose of 


them and refund proceeds less a charge for the service. 


Plants Revert to Peace Basis 


EVERSION of war plants to a peacetime basis’ has 

been taking place slowly for the most part. Many 
large users of machine tools have not been able to decide 
on what to concentrate their efforts as a substitute for 
their profit-bringing war work. This, with an expectation 
of lower prices, has contributed to the general uncertainty. 
Automobile makers, however, in many cases, are returning 
fast to their prewar production. One of the large buyers 
during the month was the White Motor Co., Cleveland, on 
its inquiry for 25 machines. The Hudson Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, purchased some machines for the produc- 
tion of pleasure cars, turning from its shell work. One 
Ohio auto maker endeavored to purchase the govern- 
ment-owned equipment in his plant for a fraction of its 
cost. Another one placed an order in Cleveland for 
several special drilling machines which were not built during 
Several automobile accessory manufacturers bought 
equipment. Some typewriter and adding machine concerns 
placed orders for small lots of machines. The Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Detroit, inquired for 100 machine 
tools, including many screw machines, 


the war. 


Railroads Buy Cranes 


OW that a new year has commenced, the railroads 

are expected to order equipment. Outside of crane 
purchases, their buying of machine tools for several 
weeks, has been negligible. The Pennsylvania 
doubtless the biggest purchaser and it added to its crane 
list. The Lehigh Valley inquired for 19 or 20 tools for 
its terminal at Ashmore, Pa. It is thought that when it 
is definitely decided whether or not the railroads are to 
remain under government control, much business will 
come to the light. The Cumberland Valley railroad in- 
quired at Baltimore for several cranes and the Phila- 


was 


delphia & Reading added to its specifications The New 
York Central likewise q d i several i 
rpor A Une wa a 

| yasees ocean bottoms be secure l a great deal ol 

export business probably would be closed Since the 
cessation of hostilities inquiries have become numerous 
and several rush rders a’ bee! pla d Some Cleve 
land dealers have rece i Sa 1 se CTail large 
ones have gone direct to ( yuilders These cal 
for tools and equipment for Franc ind Belgium to be 
used in rehabilitation. he International 7 1 ¢ li 
dianapolis, has been asked to rush work on heavy turre 
lathes for those countries One Ohio builder received an 
order for 12 drilling machines from the Philippine Islands. 
Export business is anticipated in su measure that it 
will take the place of much of the war ess abruptly 
ended in November In connection wit foreign trad 
a tendency is noted on the part of export ses to un 
load stocks bought on speculation pment abroad 

Second Hand Market Has Spurt 


ed several weeks, used machinery dealers have ex 
pected that the end of the wa would s¢ la great 


deal of equipment to the second hand market Chis con 


dition had not noticeably developed early in the month 
but later appeared in greater volum« ihese traders view 
with dissatisfaction the disposition of the government to 
send equipment from war plants to the market gradually 
Several lots of machine tools have of course appeare« 
particularly in Pittsburgh from the munit plants. On 
large lot was sold by the Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester, 
Mass., from its Brown Cotton Gin (¢ department a 
New London, Conn. One large lot of resale equipment 
appeared in the east which compris« a 00 tools, 
representing several hundred thousand dollars The offe 
was made by the Russian-Remingt Rifle Contract 
Trustees, New York, and covered many tools from the 
Remington plant at Bridgeport, Con: The Westing 
house Electric & Mig. Co., East Pittsburg] th several 
other Pittsburgh munition plants offered several lots of 
equipment. Discriminating buyers ar yecoming 
creasingly careful about the used machinery they pu 
chase. Reasons are-many but chief among them are the 
rough treatment to which they have been subjected by un 
skilled operatives and overusage. 

Agricultural Implement Makers Buy 
ANUFACTURERS of agricultural implements and 
tractors have figured largely in the n th’s buying. 

The Moline Plow Works, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., bought 
considerable equipment for tractor produ Che Kan- 
sas City Hay Press Co., Kansas City, M nquired for 
a number of machines. One tractor mat! acturer sent 
an inquiry into the Cleveland market for six standard 
type machines. Many new projects are coming to light 
now that restrictions have been removed building. 
This is particularly true in the east Revised prices on 


raw materials are ncet affecting the prices of tools and it 
This is fact that 


is stated, will not. due to the labor 


| 


is the biggest factor in tool cost. Some estimates place 
the labor cost at 70 per cent and so long as wages 
remain high, it is claimed tool prices will not decline. 




























































































































Tool Inquiries on the Increase 


Present Slight Improvement Augurs Well for Near Future —Many Users Continue to 





Postpone Closing Because They Expect Reduced Prices-—Railroads Buy in 
Some Districts—Navy Yard Inquiries Appear in East 


VOID of the spectacular, the machine tool 
market presents many satisfactory aspects. 


\While the usual dullness at the beginning of the 
year, is apparent, inquiries are more numerous in prac- 
tically every district. Some complaint is current re- 
garding the disinclination of buyers to close but suffi- 
cient orders are being booked to keep dealers active. 
The large number of shoppers in the market points 
to an early buying movement which will go far 
toward clearing warehouses overstocked in_ recent 
weeks. 

A decided tendency exists among buyers to look 
for and await generous price reductions. This is 
particularly true in the east where the disposition to 
postpone purchases dominates the market. The only 
reduction noted is one of 10 per cent by a builder 
of lathes, millers and shapers in New England. In 
some directions, the opinion is expressed that prices 
will not.come down for several months and many 
builders of machine tools guarantee purchases against 
reductions. Some manufacturers in the Pittsburgh 
district place the, guarantee period at three months, 
others at six. One Toledo manufacturer of radial 
drills states that if prices decrease before July 1, 
1919, he will rebate the difference. In this con- 
nection the labor market is being watched carefully. 
Many manufacturers which laid off men over the 
holidays and inventory-taking time are taking them 
back at their own figure, being able to dictate the wage 


rate owing to the ample labor supply. The American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Erie, which practically 
is a plant of government-owned equipment, has shut 
down and a rumor states that it will be converted 
into an automobile plant. 

Railroads are buying in the Chicago district. The 
Chicago & Alton and the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
roads have issued small lists. The Pennsylvania, and 
other roads in the east, have made some scattered 
purchases but there is an absence of this class of 
business in both the Cleveland and Pittsburgh terri- 
tories. 

Automobile manufacturers are buying more freely. 
This is particularly true in the Ohio and Michigan 
districts. The White, Peerless, Chandler, Hudson, 
Oldsmobile and other companies all have issued in- 
quiries and a few purchases have been made. The 
General Motors Co., is a large buyer for Detroit and 
Saginaw plants. It is segregating its manufacturing 
operations. Gear manufacturing for four plants will 
take place at one point, engine manufacturing at an- 
other, etc. By this method, it hopes to lower costs. 

Purchases for navy yards are mounting. A list 
of in excess of $60,000 worth of tools for the Wash- 
ington and Norfolk yards has been issued in the east. 
One small lot was purchased for Mare Island. An 
enlargement of the Brooklyn yard possibly means 
further purchases for that point. 


Navy Yard Inquiries Largest in Kastern Market 


HE disposition among buyers to hold off and await 
lower prices continues to dominate trading in the 


eastern machine tool market. No. large lists are out. 
and while al] things considered there appears to be a 
fairly good number of small scattered inquiries, little 
actual business is being transacted. Manufacturers gen- 


erally as yet have shown little inclination to reduce 
prices, although one large New England builder of lathes, 
millers and shapers js understood to have lowered his 
schedules 10 per cent. The general belief prevails, how- 
ever, that there will be no material decline until the 
cost of labor falls off, and so far wages are remaining 
very firm; in fact, only recently the employes in one 
large eastern machine too] plant were given an increase 
of 5 to 10 per cent. 


Prevailing unsettled market conditions, in conjunction 
with the uncertain status of the railroads, has reduced 
buying by these interests to a minimum. Requirements 
for the present year have for the most part been settled 
upon, but the existing prices and uncertainty in some 
instances as to how much money will be available for 





such improvements have acted as a check on the buying 
of machine tools by the railroads. Nevertheless, the 
Pennsylvania and others are buying a few scattered 
machines where immediately required. Among the larger 
inquiries before the trade ‘is a list, involving more than 
$60,000 worth of tools for the Washington and Norfolk 
navy yards. A small lot of tools were recently pur- 
chased in the East for the Mare Island navy yard. In 
line with plans for increasing the country’s naval facili- 
ties, Secretary of Navy Daniels has just urged the 
immediate purchase of 12 acres for enlarging the Brook- 
lyn navy yard. 


It is reported that the International Arms & Fuse 
Co., Bloomfield, N. J., is planning to become engaged 
in the manufacture of automobile parts, and that the 
Long Island City works of the Wright-Martin Airplane 
Corp. will be operated by the government in the near 
future as an experimenta] plant. While building opera- 
tions, as to be expected, are at a low ebb, a few new 
projects are continually coming up. The Meridian Mfg. 
Co., Burham, Conn., has completed plans for a $150,000 
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That 
Crankshaft 


Was Forged from Agathon Special Crank- 
shaft Steel, Type No. 29A. 
It was twisted into that fantastic shape as a test—while 
cold. 
No sign of fracture or flaw. 
Isn’t that the kind of steel you want for this particular condition ? 
It’s not a general purpose steel, nor do we advocate its use for other than 
shafting work. 
For the special condition for which it has been developed, however, it is 
without qualification the most satisfactory steel obtainable. 
Do you require the best form of alloy steel for gear blanks? Connecting rods? 
Any other special pur pose? 
There’s an Agathon Steel Type expressly developed for every individual condition for which an 
alloy steel is demanded 
Agathon Types plus Agathon Quality equal Perfect Service 
Write us now respecting your immediate and future requirements. 


THE CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY 
MASSILLON, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Cleveland Office — Hickox Bldg. The Hamill-Hickox Co., District 
Reps.: Chicago Office—1370 People’s Gas Bldg., 122 S., Michigan 
Blvd. C.H. Beach, District Sales Mer. Detroit Office—326-27-28 
Ford Bidg. F. Walter Guibert, District Rep. Export Dept.— 
20 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Philadelphia Office— 
603 Widener Bldg. Frank Wallace, Dist. Sales Mer Syra. 
cuse Office — 621 University Block. T. B. Davies, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. 
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factory building. The Pennsylvania railroad will start 
work shortly on the construction of a $30,000 machine 
shop at Philadelphia. The Weatherly Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Weatherly, Pa., having recently entered in 
a contract with the Lehigh Vallev railroad, has pur- 
chased property for the erection of a large repair plant. 
The Cox Automatic Pipe Bending Co., 149 Broadway, 
New York City, has awarded contracts for the construc- 
tion of a plant at Bayonne, N. J. It is reported that 
plans for the proposed l-story, 60 x 250-foot machine 
shop extension to the plant of the General Ordnance 
Co., Derby, Conn., have been abandoned. 

Of general interest to the trade was the recent action 
of the senate military committee in reporting favdrably 
upon Senator Hitcheock’s bill for the appointment of a 
commission to make settlements on informal war con- 
tracts instead of giving this power to the war depart- 
ment. At the same time an amendment has been made 
to the measure validating these contracts, which author- 
izes the adjustment and cancellation of the thousands 
of war contracts for war materials in allied countries. 

The situation in cranes continues very quiet. Aside 
from the award of two 60-ton electric cranes for the 
\ltoona shops of the Pennsylvania railroad, little has 
been booked for the account of the railroads, and the 
requirements of the navy yards are still pending. 


Railroads Busy In Chicago 


” Markee shee the dullness in the machinery market 
which marked the closing weeks of last year is con- 
tinuing over in some degree into the new year, some 
bright spots are almost within reach in the Chicago 
district and it is believed the early months will show 
considerable business. Railroads are becoming more 
interested in equipment. The Chicago & Alton railroad 
has inquired for a list of heavy equipment and the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis has issued a small list. Several 
other roads are understood to be making up their re- 
quirements, which will come onto the market shortly. 
The General Motors Co. is buying a great deal of 
equipment for the Detroit and Saginaw plants. Tractor 
manufacturers are active and are in the market for 
much machinery to take care of their enlarged require- 
ments. The building of tractors apparently is one of 
the most important new industries at present. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers also are in the market as it appears 
that their operations are to be considerably enlarged. 
The Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago, is adding a boiler 
house, pump house and other additions. The Ahlberg 
Searing Co., Chicago, will build a 2-story factory. The 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, will build a machine shop 
addition. The Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co., Chicago, will 
build a large 2-story plant, as will the Apex Appliance 
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Co., the same city. The Acme Boiler & Tank Co., Chi- 


cago, will build a machine shop and general purpose 
building. The Garden City Spring Works, Chicago, will 
build a l-story addition. The Locomotive Material Co., 
Atchison, Kans., is building a machine shop. The Dis- 
patch Motor Car Co., Minneapolis, is planning two large 
extensions. The Perfex Radiator Co., Racine, Wis., will 
build a new plant early this year. The Progressive Metal 
& Refining Co. and the Phillip Schwab Co., both of 
Milwaukee, who suffered loss -of their plants by fire, 
will proceed at once with rebuilding. The Scullin Steel 
Co., St. Louis, will build two additions to its machine 
shops. The Warren Steel Castings Co., St. Louis, will 
build a new machine shop, which will require electric 
motors and other equipment. The city of St. Louis 
is ‘having plans prepared for an addition to its water- 
works system for which a bond issue of $20,000,000 has 
been recommended. The city of Poteau, Okla., will build 
a pumping station for which boilers and pumps will be 
required. Saginaw, Mich., will purchase a $25,000 pump 
for its water works. 


Improvement Noted in Cleveland 


HANGES for the better are beginning to appear 
in the Cleveland machine tool -market. Dealers 
report that inquiries are more numerous and_ while 
they could and do wish for more speed in closing, a 
sufficient number of orders are being booked to keep 
them busy. One prominent dealer states that his 
first week’s sales in 1919 aggregated approximately 
$17,000, which was a decided improvement over De- 
cember’s best week. Orders booked and inquiries re- 
ceived offer a contrast to the war business which 
prevailed for many weeks in the prearmistice period. 
They all have a direct relation to peacetime pursuits 
and indicate that industry on the whole is reverting 
as fast as can be expected to the new order of con- 


. 


ditions. This necessarily is a slow process. In this 
connection much interest is manifested in the recent 
meeting of manufacturers holding. $1,675,951,297 worth 
of canceled war contracts, which resulted in_the for- 
mation of an association, the full details of which 
appear in another column in this issue. As soon as 
it is definitely known where they stand with refer- 
ence to settlements, it is thought these manufacturers 
will look to their equipment needs and great impetus 
will be given to the buying and selling of equipment. 

Few appearances of government-owned machimery 
in the second-hand market are noted. In those cases, 
difficulty is being experienced in disposing of much 
of it because of its special character. For that reason, 
used machinery dealers discount the fears that have 
been expressed in recent weeks that the government’s 





Equipment Sold at Auction Brings Fair Prices 


AIR prices, considering the high levels attained by machine tools in recent months, were realized at the recent 
auction sale of the real and personal property of the Brown Cotton Gin Co., department of the Reed-Prentice Co,. 

i orcester, Mass., manufacturer of lathes, radial drilling machines, etc. The sale took place at New London, Conn., 
and occupied two days. The equipment was disposed of in 1200 lots and the purchasers for the most part are 


located in New England. 


The large planers brought $7600, $4250 and $2000 each; the large Bullard vertical lathe, $4000; the large Lucas 
boring, drilling and milling machine, $3400; the Bickford radial drills sold from $1625 down to $825 each; the gear 
cutting machines for $887.50 and $850 cach; the engine lathes for $2800, $1200, $1100, $1000, $775, $575 and down to 
$500 each; the small milling machines $1000, $975, $950, $900 and down to $500 each. The Babcock Printing Press 
Mfg. Co., New London, had been. a tenant of part of the property for many years and was the principal purchaser 
of the real estate, for $71,000, and a considerable amount of the personal property. 
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sven <6 > CASTINGS | 


The Sivyer Service of providing 
Electric Steel Castings has for its 
objects the decrease of machining 
costs and the increase of wearing- 
quality and life. Both are attained 
by methods which result from long 
experience and begin with the 
design of the casting itself. When 
we find that a casting we are 
asked to furnish is of a design not 
consistent with good foundry 
practice, we study its function in 
the completed unit and offer the 
necessary suggestions to make it 
a really practicable casting job 
without affecting in any 
way its function and 
efficiency. 


Secondly, Sivyer Service 
analyzes the functions of 
the casting and specifies 

the proper composition 
steel for the job; long ex- 
perience with carbon and 
alloy steels has enabled us to 
reduce costs and increase 
quality remarkably for many 
different industries. 


- 
































Thirdly, Sivyer Service makes a 
careful study of the pattern and 
molding problems involved, for 
improper gating and insufficient 
risers are often the greatest wast- 
ers of machining labor and metal. 


Fourthly, Sivyer Service analyzes 
carefully the proper annealing 
methods to be used and controls 1 ° 
their proper application through HE punctilious care exercised at every 
peer Sage we a 
and men. in short, t ’ ; ; ; 

SS San eee stage in the production of Sivyer Castings 
necessary to secure unusually and ° . 
unfailingly good castings of elec- goes even to the minor phases of pouring. The 
tric steel. It never relies on one 4 
peng hye tk es pe bern opening of each mold is kept carefully covered 
steel from occluded gases and on 


its commonly recognized merit in to the last minute. It is the final precaution 

—— Rag = ew - also s - - ‘ 

epends ut li on e erent - 

scenic acurey ofthe sls in preventing sand-spots in the castings, which 
e F casti - _ . . 

dntignts amhatidentaatee. so often raise materially the costs of machin- 

bling, the fundamental superiority ° ° 

of Sivyar thedlty Ges to tie ‘aan ing. The painstaking thoroughness here exem- 

and —e. ge a - ae 

proved by the fact t af; ; i 

SY ae plified is one of the many factors which have 


generally looked local e ° ° ° 
one, the Sivyer market ie national. won for Sivyer Castings their national market. 


\ STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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$300,000,000 worth of equipment would flood the mar- 
ket. They feel that much of this is highly specialized 
and has the scrap heap for an ultimate destiny. In fact, 
already has been scrapped, since it cannot be 
converted and has paid for itself many 
work. It is known that many 
machines formerly operating on shell work are in the 
yard of the Templar Motors Corp., Cleveland, “rust- 
death.” The case is typical. However, the 
government-owned equipment in many other plants, par- 
ticularly that of the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is being 
Its gradual sale will take place during a period 
of years where possible and those special tools which 
cannot be sold will be relegated to the cupola as scrap. 
Standard types alone are popular. 

Local automobile companies issue inquiries from time 
to time. The White Motor Co. is changing its truck 
design and purchases equipment as needed. Last week 
it bought a turret lathe among other tools. The Peer- 
less Motor Car Co. has discontinued truck production 
adding tools for the manufacture of pleasure 
cars. The Chandler Motor Car Co. is to produce 
in connection with pleasure cars, as a sub- 
stitute for its war work. It has issued a fair-sized list 
expected to close shortly. Detroit 
companies likewise are fast returning to 
prewar production. The Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
is busy placing orders for parts for 4000 cars. As soon 
as this is consummated, it will place orders for about 
This it is thought will give rise to some 
equipment needs. Inquiries are circulating freely from 
other Michigan auto makers. 

Miscellaneous inquiries are being received in splendid 
volume. The Southwestern Portland Cement Co., El 
Paso, Tex., is asking for a 16-inch shaper. The Medina 
Hoke Tractor Co., Inc., Medina, N. Y., issues the fol- 
lowing list: Three lathes, 15, 18, 20 or 22-inch, two 
drill presses, one each punch and shear, power hack saw 
and key Trans-Continental Merchants, 
Inc., 80 Maiden Lane, New York City, wishes to obtain 
a 24-inch x 12-foot lathe and a 22 to 24-inch shaper. The 
Inter-State Car Co., Indianapolis, wants a %%-inch 
Tyler Clark, Bristol, Conn., is asking for a 
H. W. Littlefield, Buffalo, 


much 
rebuilt or 
times over on war 


ing to 


stored. 


and is 
tractors in 


of tools and is 
automobile 


2500 more. 


seater. The 


bolt cutter. 
boring mill with 3-inch bar. 
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desires to obtain one multiple punch, 3x3x %-inch 
angles, 10-foot long, to punch 10 %-inch holes and two 
¥%-inch holes; two single end 3x3x %-inch angle punches 
and shears; one gate shear with %-inch plate and a 
10 to 15-inch knife and one compressor. The Pan 
American Bridge Co., New Castle, Ind., is asking for 
one gate shears, 4 or 5 feet between housings, 26-inch 
throat, capacity, %4-inch plates or lighter. The War- 
ren Tool & Forge Co., Warren, O., has recently been 
granted a parcel of land by the Warren board of trade, 
on which it will erect an addition to its present plant. 
Five acres was likewise granted the M. J. Konold Co., 
Pittsburgh, which will move the Tri-State Foundry & 
Machine Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., to Warren, as soon 
as a jobbing foundry and a machine shop can be 
erected on it. The Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, O., plans to erect buildings which will increase 
its capacity approximately 150 per cent. 


Pittsburgh Has Quiet Market 


HE new year starts off quietly in the Pittsburgh 

machine and tool market. Few inquiries are com- 
ing out and these usually are for single machines for 
prompt delivery. Buyers actually are merely taking 
on only such equipment as they urgently require and in 
not a few instances they have found what they wanted 
among used offerings. Forward bookings do not amount 
to much for the reason that it is generally believed 
that prices will be lower before a great while. Some 
manufacturers are guaranteeing prices for a period of 
three months and others for six months, while at least 
one company is offering to rebate buyers any drop that 
may occur for a whole year after the purchase is 
entered. At the same time, there are some builders who 
hold that they cannot make any price concessions on 
the ground that material on hand is high-priced, while 
labor costs cannot be lowered and it also is contended 
that buyers have a chance to reduce overhead by having 
the use of the equipment over any period during which 
a guarantee might be given. No railroad inquiries have 
come out lately and such other demand as there is 
at present can be classed as piecing out, with buyers 
more inclined to take good used machinery in preference 
to the new product. 


New Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 





Along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y.—The Seneca River Power 
Co. has inereased its capital from $50,000 to 
$100,000 for extensions and improvements. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The Sweet Bros. Foundry 
is said to be contemplating the erection of an 
addition in the spring. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Englander Spring Bed 
Co. has plans for a 2-story plant addition, 105 x 200 
feet. BUFFALO.—The 

BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Slag Co. plans the erec- 
tion of a 1-story crusher plant, 70 x 100 feet. 


BUFFALO.—The Crosby Co. will start work soon 


metal working plant. 


on a 1-story addition, 100 x 125 feet to its sheet 


BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Bronze Die Cast Corp. re- 
cently increased its capital to $131,000. 


BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Marine Construction Co. 
has filed plans for the construction of two 1-story 
extensions, 28 x 50 and 20 n 85 feet. 


Donner 


plans prepared for the erection of three additions, 
18 x 135, 18 x 150 and 18 x 90 feet. 


BUFFALO.—The Allen-Fleming Machine Works, 


capital $8000, recently organized by R. J. Fleming 
and others, will build a plant. 


BUFFALO.—The. German Rock Asphalt (Co. will 
start work shortly repairing its plant and erecting a 
2-story machine shop. 

COBLESKILL, N. Y.—The Harder Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of agricultural machinery, ete., has been 
incorporated with $350,000 capital, by E. 8S, Ryder, 
F. H. Ryder and G. D. Ryder. 

ELMER, N. Y.—Willys-Morrow Co. will build a 
$5000 addition to its boiler house, 30 x 40 feet. 

NEW YORK.—The Blublaze Motor Specialties Corp. 


Steel Co. has nad 
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is the floor block 
absolutely free 
from tar “smudge” 
or sticky 
matter 












Re-floor with 
Kreodone Blocks 


URE, high grade creosote 
oil is the om/y substance 
with which Kreodone Blocks are treated. 
Not only does it give this selected wood 
the durability of steel, but it frees you from the annoyance 
caused by cheap, inferior blocks which exude the mussy tar and 
pitch which adulterates poor oils. 
























When you re-floor your plant—and this probably is an immediate 
consideration with you 





use nothing other than the genuine 





Kreodone Floors will serve you better, They increase output. KREODONE 
longer, more economically. is the most sanitary floor made today 
They cannot split, crack, pit or warp. It will pay you to vestigate thoroughly 
They stand heat or cold equally well. the merits of KREODONE Wood 
Moisture won't affect them, They are Block Floors. Tell us of your con- 
noiseless and give a positive footing. ditions. We can help you. 


Write us today for full particulars 


The Republic Creosoting Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Plants: Indianapolis § Minneapolis Mobile _ Seattle Norfolk 
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has been incorporated with $50,000 eapital, by J. A. 

Holm, J. L. Raffeto and J. W. Hill, 2 Rector street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—mThe White Co., 

Cleveland, has purchased a block, 200 x 600 feet. 

NEW YORK.—The Tes-Tite Piston Ring Co., 47 
West Thirty-fourth street, plans the erection of an 
addition, 50 x 100 feet 

NEW YORK.—The Cross & Katz Metal Spinning 
Corp. has been incorporated with $20,000 capital, 
by A. B. Boyar, A. Katz and C. 8. Cross, 281 
Brook avenue, Bronx 

NEW YORK.—The American Machine & Foundry 
Co., Fifty-sixth street and Second avenue, Brooklyn, 
has acquired three factory buildings for additions to 
its plant. 

NEW YORK.—The Bray-Pierson Co. has been in 
corporated with $10,000 capital to manufacture foundry 
and machine shop supplies, by J. T. Abeles, W. A. 
Warner and W. T. Bailey, 2 Rector street. 

NEW YORK.—The Coal Saver Corp. has been in 
corporated to manufacture furnace devices, by G. P. 
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Toby, D. W. Riggs and R. W. Thompson, 1730 
Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—tThe Aeroil Stove Burner Corp. has 
been incorporated with $500,000 capital, by W. E. 
Slater, 2381 Valentine avenue; J. J. Wetmore, 517 
West 113th street, and A. B. Edwards, 3415 Broad- 
way. : 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The Poughkeepsie Cutlery 
Works contemplates erecting an addition, 75 x 125 
feet. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The Knickerbocker Mo- 
tors, Inc., has plans for a $20,000 plant addition, 
one story, 60 » 180 feet. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—A $40,000 warehouse will 
be erected here for the Standard Oil Co. by the H. 
D. Best Co., Flatiron building, New York. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—A _ \I-story, 40 x 125-foot 
plant addition will be built by the Crane Co., manu- 
facturer of valves and other metal products. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y.—The Harmong Machine Corp. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by A. H. 





Jackson and Klamath in Oregon 

Cleveland, henceforth will receive 

at the company’s new office in San 
* 


The corporate style of the 
Vanderstucken-Ewing Construc- 
tion Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has been 
changed to the Bethlehem Con- 
struction Co., since Messrs. Van- 
derstucken and Ewing severed 
their connection with the _ cor- 
poration several years ago. 

6. ¢ 

The Hewitt Machine Co., 
Meenah, Wis., and the Myhre 
Machine Co. have been merged. 

e £-s 

The Friedman Ornamental Iron 
Works, Los Angeles, has been 
consolidated with the Panama 
Ornamental Iron Works. 

a 


The Cleveland Belting & Ma- 


chinery Co., Cleveland, recently 
built and is now occupying a 
warehouse at 1524 University 


road, that city, which affords im- 
proved facilities to display ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

* * * 

The Alma Mfg. Co., Peoria, IIL, 
has changed its name to the 
Griggs Open Hearth Back Wall 
Shield Co. 

* . * 

The Hoyt-Noe Steel Co., 817 
West Washington street, Chicago, 
has changed its name to the Gen- 
eral Steel Co. 

s+ ws 

The Erie Steel & Iron Co., 

Erie, Pa., has opened a_ branch 





Business Changes Recently Announced 
USINESS originating in California, in Nevada west of the 115th 


meridian, in lower California and in the counties of Josephine, 
for the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 


Francisco at 415-417 Rialto building. 


* 


the attention of Norman S. Ross 


* 


office .at 878 Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y., where they will 
deal in scrap iron and steel. 


* * * 


The Weirton Steel Co., Weir- 
ton, W. Va., has opened offices at 
208 South LaSalle street, Chicago. 

ee ae 


The International Oxygen Co., 
has removed its general _ offices 
from 115 Broadway, New York, to 
its Waverly works at 796 Freling- 
huysen avenue, Newark, N. J. 


* * * 


The Peninsular Machine Co., 
Detroit, dealer in machinery, has 
removed from the Kerr building 
to larger quarters at 279-281 
Jefferson avenue. 

. * « 


The Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh and Latrobe, Pa., 
manufacturers of high speed and 
alloy tool steels, have leased 
offices and warerooms at 566-568 
West Randolph street, Chicago, 
where a much larger stock of its 
products will be carried than has 
been possible hitherto. 


> * * 


The Copper-Clad Malleable 
Range Co., St. Louis, has removed 
its offices from the factory to the 
eighth floor of the Wainwright 
building. Its sales and advertis- 
ing forces have been greatly 
augmented. 
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Lefevre, G. W. Tripp and G. W. Foltz, 642 Bronson 
street. 

ALLENTOWN, PA.—The Camp Corp., manufacturer 
of moving picture cameras, etc., New Rochelle, N. 
Y., plans the erection of a plant here. 

CARLISLE, PA.—A $50,000 power plant will be 
erected here in the snoring by E. B. Beetem & Sons. 
The proposed structure will be one story, 50 x 70 
feet. 

CORAOPOLIS, PA.—The Montour railroad has 
bought a site and will erect a car plant. 

EDWARDSVILLE, PA.—The Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Coal Co. will build an all-steel breaker 
here, 

Niw CASTLE, PA.—The Pittsburgh Airplane & 
Motor Co., capital $500,000, has bought a site of 50 
acres near here, and will build a plant soon. Walter 
W. Raub of Edenburg is interested. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Royal Machine Co. awarded 
a contract for a 1-story, 35 x 65-foot foundry ad- 
dition. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The American Engineering Co. 
has awarded a contract for a $40,000 plant addi- 
tion, 100 x 150 feet, to the Austin Co. 

RIDGWAY, PA.—The National Forge Co. Jet the 
contract for two buildings, 200 feet square. 

RUTHERFORD, PA.—The Philadelphia & Reading 
railroad will build a machine and boiler house. 

SHARON, PA.—The Industrial Gas & Chemical Co., 
capital $50,000, will build a plant. 

SHARON, PA.—The Peter Iron Works will build 
an addition to its piant here. 

SHARPSVILLE, PA.—The Sharpsville Boiler Works 
is arranging to build two additions, 34 x 74 and 
30 x 75 feet. 

WARREN, PA.—The Warren Oil Co. has started 
work on the erection of an addition. 

WARREN, PA.—The Warren Gas & Tool Co. is 
taking bids on the erection of an addition to its 
plant. 

WEATHERLY, PA.—The Weatherly Foundry & 
Machine Co. has acquired 15 acres adjoining its 
plant for extensions. 

WEST MIDDLESEX, PA.—The Standard Slag Co. 
will build a plant. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J.—The Liberty Steel Corp., 
525 Main street, has been incorporated with $1,500,- 
000 capital, to manufacture steel, iron, etc. 

IRVINGTON, N. J.—The Smith & Hennenway Co., 
manufacturer of tools, will build an addition. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Automotive Products 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture tools, etc., 
with $600,000 capital, by J. M. Smoot, W. C. 
Plummer, Detroit, and E. G. Dann, Cleveland. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Edward and Harry Levy will erect 
a power house on Purdy street. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Abrasive & Metals Corp. has 
purchased the plant of the Celluloid Piano Key Co. 

NEWARK, N. J.—A. C. Penn, Inc., safety razor 
manufacturer, has leased space from the Universal 
Castor & Foundry Co. 

NEWARK, N. J.—E. I. DuPont de Nemours & 
Co. has plans for the erection of a plant addition 
to cost about $45,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Louis Sacks, operating a foundry 
on Wilson avenue, has filed notice of organization of 
the Louis Sacks Iron Foundry, the Brass Founders’ 
Supply Co. and the Star Heel Plate Co. Louis 
Sacks, Ine., will be the parent organization. 

PASSAIC, N. J.—The Interstate Bridge & Forge 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital, 
to manufacture tools, ete., by John A. Rubens, East 
Orange, and Abram Apple of Passaic. 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—The Standard Underground 
Cable Co., 26 Washington street, has had plans pre- 
pared for the erection of an addition to its copper 
tube mills, 60 x 130 feet. 

SPARROWS POINT, MD.—The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has let the contract to Deverill, Spencer & Co., 
Baltimore, for a 1-story plate mill, 73 x 1070, and 
a screening tower. 
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Coke Oven Machinery 


Since 1899, when the first W-S-M Coke Pusher was designed and 
| built, most large installations of by-product ovens have been served 


by W-S-M machines. 


The leading builders of by-product coke ovens are our principal 
customers for W-S-M coke oven machinery. 


The combined coke ee coal leveler and door extractor shown 
above represents the latest by-product coke oven practice. With a 
single operator it serves about | 00 ovens. 


Those interested in the ene Y or contemplating the installation of 
| 


coke ovens should have Bulletin A8,““W-S-M Coke Oven Machinery’. 


THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MorGAaN Co. 
@ CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. @® A 
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: EASTPORT. ME.—-Work has been started by tie shop, machine shop, galvanizing shop, repair dock 
F. A. Buck Co. on a $10,000 machine shop, 50 x 60 and several small warehouses. 
feet PROVIDENCE, R. I.—John Heathcote & Son, Inc., 


PORTLAND, ME.—The Dennysville Shipyard Corp has been incorporated to make drying machines and 
has been incorporated to build boats of all kinds other textile machinery, with $75,000 capital, by 
with $8000 capital by R. L. Johnson, E. Connor 8. T Heathcote, Clifford D. Heathcote and J. H. 


and A. B. Farnham. Angell. 

BOSTON.—A $50,000 galvanizing plant. will be BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Lacey Mfg. Co. has 
erected here by the bureau of yards and docks, of been incorporated to make machinery, tools, etc., 
which C. W. Parks is head. with $10,000 capital by Paul B. Carlson, J. G. 


BOSTON.—The National Steel & Iron Works Co. Woodbury and Fred E. Lacey, Stratford, Conn. 





j has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by Abra- BRISTOL, CONN.—The Bristol Brass Corp. has 
ham Horwitz, William V. Kaitz, Chelsea, Mass., and been incorporated with $1,000,000 capital, by Albert 
H M. Horwitz F. Rockwell, Augustus B. Seelig and Julian R. Holley. 
} LYNN, MASS.—The Essex Machine Corp. has been DANBURY, CONN.—The Connecticut Power & 
incorporated with $15,000 capital by Leon E. Thomp- Lighting Co. contemplates the erection of additions. 
son, George A. Fuller and Oscar L. Lawson. DANBURY, CONN.—The Danbury Electric Co. has 
| LYNN, MASS.—The Johnston Machine Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by George 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital by George A. W. Donaldson, Knud Knudson, Plainville, Conn., and 
) Fuller, Leon E. Thompson and Charles W. Lovett. others. 
. SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Ayer Steam Appliance DERBY, CONN.—It is understood plans for erect 


Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital by ing the proposed 1-stery, 60 x 250-foot machine 
Alton E. Ayer, Albert C. Patterson, Scott Adams shop extension for the Several Ordnance Co. has Leen 


and Frank E. Risley, Hartford, Conn. abandoned. 
i SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The New England Iron & HARTFORD, CONN.—The 8S. K. F. Ball Bearing 
th Metal Corp. has been incorporated with $50,000 Co. recently increased its capital from $2,660,000 to 
capital by John F. Lambert, Erastus D. Burnham $2,830,000. 
and E. T. Lambert. NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The New Haven Boiler 
j SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—-The Dixon Tool Co. ef Works, 37 Mill street, recently was incorporated. 
: Massachusetts has been incorporated with $20,000 WATERBURY, CONN.—Plans will be revised on 
capital by Abraham R. Rosenbaum, New York, H. P. the $30,000, 3-story factory building to be erected 
{ Small and M. ©. Munson. by the Waterbury Buckle Co 
; NEWPORT, R. I.—The navy department plans to WEST HARTFORD, CONN.—The W. R. Bennett 
build underground magazines to cost $250,000. Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capital, to 


he PROVIDENCE, R. IL—A _ $500,000 repair plant make metal goods, by W. R. Bennett, Elmwood, 
f will be erected here by the newly organized Marine Conn., William A. Fenn, Hartford, and Rollin WU. 
Engineering & Dry Dock Co. Plans include a boiler Brown, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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APPLETON, WIS.—A commercial machine shop and Wisconsin street, will improve the power plant at its 


i motor station has been opened by Michael Wagner. main works. 

; DE PERE, WIS.—lIt is reported that the De Pere MILWAUKEE.—The machine and forge shop of the 
Mfg. Co. will move its conveying machinery depart- Philip Schwab Co., which was recently damaged by 
ment from Chicago to De Pere. fire, will be rebuilt at an estimated cost of $30,000. 

HARTFORD, WIS.—The International Steel Prod- MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Bridge Co., 1400 
ucts Co., 1053 Third street, Milwaukee, is taking Thirty-fourth street, has a permit to erect an addition 
bids on a 3-story factory, 66 x 116 feet. to its structural shop 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—The Manitowoc Gas Co. plans MILWAUKEE.—The Acme Pattern Works has been 
the expenditure of $100,000 on plant improvements ‘™corporated with $20,000 capital, by John F. 

i during 1919. The first of these will be the erection Schnauffer, 525 Washington street, and George 

s of a gas holder at Twenty-first and Franklin streets. Hoffman. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Progressive Metal & Refining 
Co., 432 Barclay street, has awarded contracts for 
the rebuilding of damaged portions of its plant, caused 
by a recent fire 


MARINETTE, WIS.—To provide for an _ increase 
from 50 to 75 per cent in output by additions now 
being completed, the Northern Foundry Co. increased 
its capital from $25,000 to $95,000 RACINE, WIS.—A $15,000 shop additio mt 

ee: ’ , ACINE, 8.— 5, ition will be 

MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Forge & Machine erected by the Osborne Casting Co It will be 
Co., manufacturers of engine and tractor parts, has 409 » 90 feet. C. G. Holmes is works manager 
increased its capital from $150,000 to $250,000. ; 

MILWAUKEE.—Part of the plant of the Globe 

| Seamless Steel Tube Co. recently was damaged by 
fire. hardware specialties. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Lakeside Craft. Shop will 
manufacturer of steel wheelbarrows, etc., plans the puild a 2-story factory addition, 70 x 100 feet 
erection of a plant addition, 125 x 250 feet. The company makes metal art goods , 

MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 182 SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Vollrath Co., manufac- 


RACINE, WIS.—Work has started by the R. B. 
Lang Mfg. Co. on repairs to its plant, which was 
recently damaged by fire. The company manufactures 
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turer of stamped enameled kitchen utensils and other 
ware, is contemplating the erection of a large plant 
addition, 
SUPERIOR, WIS.—Fred R. Slater will erect an 
addition to his foundry at 1001 Winter street. 
SUPERIOR, WIS.—The Benson Electric Co. has 
awarded contracts for the erection of an addition. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS.—The Becker Mfg. Co., manu 
facturer of gray iron castings, has been incor 
porated with $25,000 capital by Michael P., Frank 
T. and Louise Becker. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The Union Steam Pump 
Co. has acquired 100 acres for plant extensions. The 
company manufactures marine machinery. 

DETROIT.—The Cadillac Motor Car Co. has ac 
quired a site for a new plant. 

DETROIT.—The Liberty Starter Co. is building a 
factory addition. 

DETROIT.—The Atlas Foundry Co. is building a 
plant addition estimated to cost about $3000. 


DETROIT.—-The Standard Screw Products Co. is 





Government Inquiries 


IDS on the following equip- 

ment are desired by the navy 
department, bureau of supplies and 
accounts: 


One swing saw machine, one panel raising ma- 
chine, one band and resaw sharpener, one end 
less bed sander and one 10-foot lathe, 7637! 
Washington. 

One woodworking machine, 763834, Wash 
ington. 

One squaring and gap trimming shear, 7641%, 
Philadelphia. 

Four bench planers and shears, 7648%, 
Norfolk. 

One pipe cutting and threading machine, 
76494, North Charleston, 8. C 


One punch and shear, 7650'4, Puget Sound 

Three trimming presses, 765114, Boston 

One screw-cutting lathe, 7654%, San Fran 
cisco 


Two swivel-bottom vises, ope portable forge, 
two combination vises, one double emery grinder, 
one upright drill, one toolroom shaper and one 
extension gap lathe, 7660, Charleston. 

Schedule numbers, dates of open- 
ing and places of delivery follow 
the specifications of the tools. 











expending about $150,000 in the purchase of special 
machinery for the manufacture of bolts. 

DETROIT.—Henry Ford is reported to have bought 
a site for a tractor and smelting plant on the 
Hudson river, near Troy, N. Y. 

DETROFT.—The Barker Tool, Die & Gauge Co., 
515 Forest avenue, recently was incorporated with 
$15,000 capital by F. V. Barker and others. 

DETROIT.—tThe Truscon Steel Co. has the contract 
to erect the fifth floor addition to the plant of the 
Detroit Wire Spring Co. 

DETROIT.—The Denby Motor Truck Co. is contem- 
plating erecting a plant at Chatham, Ont., to cost 
about $20,000. 

DETROIT.—The American Radiator Co., 126 Jeffer- 
son street, has let a contract for a large plant 
addition. 

DETROIT.—The Wilson Nut Co., Hubbard street 
and Michigan Central railroad tracks, plans the erec- 
tion of a 56 x~-68-foot addition. 

DETROIT.—The Detroit Wire Spring Co., West- 
minster and Russell streets, is building a repair shop 
and engine house. 

DETROIT.—In ¢arrying out general expansion plans, 
the Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. has opened its general 
sales offices here and are located in the Beck build- 
ing. 

LANSING, MICH.—The New Way Motor Co. re- 
cently increased its capital from $500,000 to 
$750,000. 
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PIG IRON 


“BUFFALO” Buffalo, N. Y. 
Foundry, Malleable, Bessemer, Basic. 
“CHERRY VALLEY” Leetonia, O. 
Foundry, Malleable 


“DOVER” Canal Dover, O. 
Basic, Malleable 


“FANNIE” W. Middlesex, Pa. 
Basic, Bessemer 


“VICTORIA” Pt. Colborne, Ont. 
Foundry, Malleable 


“ZUG” Detroit, Mich. 
Foundry, Malleable, Basic 


IRONORE COAL COKE 


MA.HANNAGCo. » 


Sales Agents 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND PITTSBURG 
DETROIT TORONTO 
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Iron Ore 

Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 55 trom...........+ $6.65 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 itron.........+0++ - 6.40 
Old range non-Bess., 51%4 trom......... . 5.90 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% itrom..........- -» 5.75 

Warehouse Prices 

Steel bars, Chicago ........ new 3.97¢ 
Steel bars, Cleveland ia weeeee 3.87¢ to 4.000 
Seles OO, BE ocdiccocecdes 3.93¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 4.145¢ 
Steel bars, New York 3.97¢ 
Steel bars, St. Louis 4.04¢c 
Steel bars, Cincinnati 3.93¢ 
Steel bars, St. Paul 4.195¢ 
Steel bars, Buffalo 3.915¢ 
men GH, BEND np ccocccececes 4.70¢ 
Iron bars, Chicago’ ........+..+: 4.77¢ 
Iron bars, Cleveland 4.47¢ 
es Ge 40s cam ewadwae 3.93¢ 
Iron bars, St Louis 4.04¢ 
Iron bars, Cincinnati . 3.93¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 4.745¢ 
Iron bars, New York 4.57¢ 
Shapes, Chicago 4.07¢ 
Shapes, Detroit 4.03¢ 
Shapes, St. Louis.. 4.14¢ 
Shapes, St Paul 4.295¢ 
Shapes, New York 4.07¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland 4.00¢ 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 4.245¢ 
PE, CE beekccedédcseese 4.015¢ 
Shapes, Cincinnati 4.03¢ 
Pee, DED ceencccsececece 4.215¢ 
Plates, Chicago 1.27¢ 
Plates, Detroit 4$.23¢ 
Plates, St Louis 4.34¢ 
Plates, St. Paul 4.6054 
Piates, New York . . 4.27¢ 
Plates, Cleveland ........ wes 4.17e 
Plates. Philadelphia ........... 4.4956 
Plates, Cincinnati . 4.23¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago ).17¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland ). 000 
No. 10 b'ue anl., Buffalo ses ).165¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. L 5. 24¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cincinnati 5. 13¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 5.39 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Detroit. . ». 13 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago * 6.22¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland 6.006 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati . 6.28¢ 
Ne. 28 black, Detroit 6. 28e 
No. 28 black sheets, St L 6.299% 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul 6.445¢ 
No. 28 black Buffalo ........0. 6.165¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chicago .. 7.57¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland 25 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati . 
No. 28 galvanized, Detroit 7.53¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. L.. 7.67¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo 7.515¢ 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


(Prices in Gross Tons) 
STEEL WORKS USE 


Bundled sheets, Cincinnati 17.50 to 18.50 


Bundled sheets, Pittsburgh ....... 19.00 to 20.00 
Bundled sheets, Cleveland ....... 22.00 to 23.00 
Bundled sheets, Buffalo ..... ... 18.00 to 19.00 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, Chicago. 15.09 to 16.00 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, St. Louis 14.00 to 14.50 
Frogs, switches, guards, St Louis 24 00 to 24.50 
Frogs, switches, guards, Chicago .. 24.00 to 25.00 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 22.00 to 23.00 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo ..... 19.00 to 20.00 
Heavy melting steel, (Chicago 20.00 
Heavy melting steel, Cleveland 23.50 to 24.00 
Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati 22.50 to 23.00 
Heavy melting steel, east. Pa. ... 19.00 to 20.00 
Heavy melting steel, N. Y (Dealers’) 15.00 
Heavy melting steel, St L . 23.50 to 24.00 
Heavy melting steel, Birmingham 20.00 to 21.00 
Baled sheets, Cleveland ......... 26.00 to 26.50 
Baled sheets, Pittsburgh 20.00 to 21.00 
Baled sheets, Chicago 18.50 to 19.00 
Knuckles, couplers, Chicago ; 23.00 to 24.00 
Knuckles, couplers. St. Louis..... 24.00 to 24.50 


steel, Buffalo 26.00 to 27 
steel, Pittsburgh 30.00 to 31.00 
crops, eastern Pa...... 29.00 


Low phos 
Low phos 
Low phos 


Low phos. guaranteed FE. Pa...... 26.50 
Shoveling steel, Chicago . 19.00 to 19.50 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis ...... 24.00 to 24.50 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland...... 26.00 to 26.50 
Steel rails, short, Chicago ....... 24.00 to 25.00 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis...... 26.00 to 26.50 
Steel rails, old. Birmingham ..... 24.00 to 25.00 
Stove plate, Chicago............. 20.00 to 21.00 


THE IRON 


and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


Stove plate, Cincinnati .......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove plate, St. Louis .......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove plate, N. J. pts..(Dealers’) 17.50 to 18.00 
Stove plate, Birmingham ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
Stove plate, Buffalo ............. 23.00 to 24.00 
Stove plate, eastern Pa, ........ 24.00 to 25.00 
Stove plate, Cleveland .......... 20.00 
Stove plate, Pittsburgh .......... 21.00 to 22.00 
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Freight Rates, Pig Iron 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 
TES nacpooccccecteeesceséoes 1.40 
_. 4 Se 4.80 
DD Geng bv enred adeceusesnceveds 5.20 
Dn seesceneesoossehsoeses 4.40 
PEED concceseseesconcesceneot 1.40 
7, ME nec cwndhaeeotensieaeteed 4.60 
Minneapolis, St. Paul. ....cccccssece 5.70 
Buffalo to: 
Been... Be. Bocscoccesseeusoceeees $1.75 
New England (rail).....cccccccsece 3.90 
New York and Brooklyn (rail)........ 3.90 
Virginia furnaces to: 
PE  scaseceswansetesrousestl $4.10 
BOD TRS ccoccceccesoonscceese 1.70 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark........ 4.40 
Birmingham. Ala., to: 
ED .ones6oen6 edatecs euecucsacee $8.00 
GEE 4 cncuadeacoececeseconcess BD 
CD cccccccedesecdeccouscevess 5.00 
EEE cnacucenesteteeeosonccets 5.00 
S Th . sucweeseehebedncecee 3.30 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........e.+0:. - 7.30 
Pn pctnneuebeddeeeeoneestee 7.70 
PR fahetinescceseoceseceeo 6.50 
PRED. sangeet heeds undone ecnuen 5.70 
Re Gc cccccceeseccancease 3.40 
BR BE 0.0 cscecesevenscssscssess 4.25 
Chieago to: 
Se TEs nennteascenesnanessenl $3.50 
peeneeae, GE. FWih.ccscdcescceees 2.50 
REDUEEEED wcccccvcesceoeces cece .60 
i OS a eee 1.40 
GUE ncccuccccocsecwesouess ° 4.50 
De. Be « nctesecesteccanccoe ecoe EO 
Ironton and Jackson, 0., to: 
SEED ocubavdedeedoeses nb eecewed $3.80 
COPS cccccunccccdséteececéoees 1.80 
CRUE eck eecccccscccceseessse . 2.40 
DEE - 906004 edeossaeeabheee eoocee BOO 
DREGE « ond ceseccesectascoceds 2.30 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... «++ 5.70 
Freight Rates, Finished 
Material 
Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., to: 
OW BONS ccccccocecuesn «+++. 27.0 cents 
a RS ee . 24.5 cents 
PED ntuctéeces<ecenceeened 30.0 cents 
Dn: ssesastenered . «+++ 21.5 cents 
PED: seccccecoegtuat «+++ 23.0 cents 
GREE .sévcesocces ceepecece 17.0 cents 
Cintieats cco cccccccecvess -.. 23.0 cents 
GED sv ccvctcoescbeeees --. 27.0 cents 
_. Ot .- 23.0 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul...... 49.5 cents 
DUM  sescecacveccoeceoeene 1.09 
Ty. SOD conccvcccsesensends 33.5 cents 
Mew GORD .cccccccveceesies 38.5 cents 
BUUEROM. «sc ccc cccccccccccss 57.5 cents 
Pacific coast (all rail)......... $1.25 
Pacific coast (tin plate)...... -- 1.26 
IRON MILL USE 
Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland ..... 25.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Buffalo 18.00 to 19.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Pittsburgh ..... 21.00 to 22.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati ..... 23.50 to 24.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Chicago ....... 20.00 to 21.00 
Busheling, No. 2, Chicago ....... 14.50 to 15.50 
Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis .... 22.50 to 23.00 
Cast borings, New York (Dealers’) 10.00 
Cast borings, eastern Pa. ....... 17.00 to 18.00 
Cast borings, Buffalo ............ 14.00 to 15.00 
Cast borings, Cleveland ..... - 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast borings, Cincinnati 11.00 te 12.00 
Cast borings, Pittsburgh ......... 15.50 to 16.50 
Cast borings, Birmingham ........ 16.00 to 17.00 
Cast borings, Chicago ........... 13.00 to 14.00 
Cast borings, St. Louis ......... 14.00 to 14.50 
City wrought, long, N. Y..(Dealr.) 24.00 to 25.00 
Cul Goeme, GRR, 0 6cic0cqusbas 20.00 to 21.00 
Forge No. 1, eastern Pa........ 20.00 te 21.00 
Forge flashings, large, Cleveland... 25. 
Forge flashings, small, Cleveland... 25.50 to 26.50 
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21.00 to 21.50 
17.50 to 18.00 


irate bars, Cleveland 
Grate bars, N. J. pts... (Deal’rs’) 


Iron axles, Pittsburgh ........... 37.00 to 38.00 
Iron axles, Cincinnati ........... 32.00 to 33.00 
Iron axles, Cleveland ........++. 38.00 
Iron axles, Chicago ............. 35.00 to 36.00 
aron axles, eastern Pa........... nominal 
eC BE asccccoesces 36.00 to 36.50 
Pn Ct ME  secccccsesecs 30.00 
et Gk, SED be cacccncd-cas 27.00 to 28.00 
i GE ED «le deesce eccess 27.00 to 28.00 
Iron rails, Cincinnati ........... 33.00 to 34.00 
Iron rails, St. Louis ............ 32.00 to 32.50 
Iron rails, Cleveland ........... 35.00 
Machine turnings, Cincinnati ..... 11.00 to 12.00 
Machine turnings, Cleveland ...... 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine turnings, Buffalo ........ 14.00 to 15.00 
Machine turn’gs, N. Y... (Dealers’) 10.00 
Machine turnings, Pittsburgh ..... 12.00 to 13.00 
Machine turnings, east. Pa. ...... 17.00 te 18.00 
Machine turnings, Birmingham 16.00 to 17.00 
Machine turnings, Chicago ....... 10.50 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings, St. Louis 13.50 to 14.00 
Pipes and flues, Cleveland ....... 24.50 to 25.00 
Pipes and flues, Chicago ......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Pipes and flues, St. Louis ....... 15.50 to 16.00 
R. R. mach. cast, No. 1, Buffalo. 31.00 to 32.00 
R. R. wet. No. 1, Buffalo........ 27.00 to 28.00 
RB. BR. wret. No. 1, east. Pa...... 31.00 to 33.00 
Railroad wrgt., No. 1, Cincinnati... 24.00 to 24.50 
Railroad wrgt., No. 1, Cleveland... 29.00 to 29.50 
R. R. wrought, No. 1, Pittsburgh 26.00 to 27.00 
Railroad wrgt., No. 2, Chicago... 20.00 to 21.00 
Railroad wrought, No. 1, Chicago.. 23.00 to 24.00 
R. R. wrought, No. 1, Birmingham 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, eastern Pa... 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 bushelings wret., east. Pa... 24.00 to 25.00 
Sheet wrought, Pittsburgh........ 26.00 to 27.00 
Railroad wrgt., No. 1, St. Louis.. 26.00 to 26.50 
Railroad wrought, No. 2......... 25.00 to 25.50 
Wrought pipe, Buffalo ........... 18.00 to 19.00 
Wrought pipe, east. Pa ........ 25.00 to 26.00 
Wrought pipe, ungraded, east. Pa.. 18.00 to 19.00 


RON OR STEEL WORKS USE 


Axle turnings, Cleveland......... $19.00 to 19.50 
Axle turnings, Buffalo . 17.00 to 18.00 
Heavy axle turnings, east. Pa. ... 23.00 
Heavy axle turnings, Pitts........ 16.00 to 17.00 
Shafting, New York..... ( Dealers’ ) $2.00 
Te. conciioveees 30.00 to 31.00 
Pt Me Mn, <.codeatesese 28.00 to 28.50 
Steel car aves, Birmingham ...... 29.00 to 31.00 
Steel car axles, Pittsburgh ....... 37.00 to 38.00 
Steel car axles, N. Y...(Dealers’) 28.00 to 30.00 
Steel car axles, Buffalo ......... 30.00 
Steel car axles, Cleveland....... 38.00 to 39.00 
Steel car axles, Fast. Pa ...... nominal 
Steel car axles, Chicago ......... 32.00 to 33.00 
Steel car axles, St. Louis........ 30.00 to 30.50 


IRON FOUNDRY USE 


Car wheels (iron), Pittsburgh . 24.00 to 25.00 
Car wheels (steel), Pittsburgh ... 34.uU to 35.00 
i ee 2 esseeceus nom 

CoP ED ccccccccccces 26.00 to 27.00 
Cap wheels, Chleage ....... 000% nom ‘nal 
Car wheels St Louis ........... 28.50 to 29 00 
Car wheels, Birmingham ......... 21.00 to 23.00 
Car wheels, Cleveland .......... 26.50 
Tram car wheels, Birmingham..... 20.00 to 22.00 
Cast. No. 1, Birmingham........ 22 OM ta 24 90 
Cast, No. 1, cupola, east. Pa.... 30.00 to 31.00 
Cast, No. 1, Cleveland ......... 28.00 to 28.50 
Cast. No. 1. Cincinnati ......... 29.90 to 29.50 
Cast, 1, machy., N. Y..(Dealers’) 24.00 to 25.00 
Cast, 1, heavy. N. Y....(Dealers’) 24.90 to 25 90 
i, Sek. Gs GD cccisacéese 27.09 to 28 00 
Cast, No. 1, Pittsburgh ......... 26.90 to 27.00 
Cast, No. 1, St. Louis R. R..... 23.00 to 23.50 
Malleable, Cincinnati ........... 27.00 to 27.50 
Malleable, Cleveland ...........+ 30.00 
Malleable, Buffalo .............. 26.00 to 27.00 
Malieable, Pittsburgh ............ 25.00 to 26.00 
SOE, GE, BOiececcccceses nominal 
Malleable, cupola, Fast. Pa...... nominal 
Malleable, railroad, Chicago ...... 22.00 to 23.00 
Malleable, agricultural, Chicago . 21,00 te 22.00 
Malleable, railroad, St. Louts..... 20.90 to 20.50 
Malleable, agricultural, St. Louis.. 16.50 to 17.00 


MISCELLANEOUS USES 


Boiler punchings. Chieago........ 29.99 to 30.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and over, Pitts. 26.00 to 27.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and over, Chi... 23.00 to 24.00 
Reroll, rails. 5 ft. and over F Pa, nominal 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and over, St. L.. 24.50 to 25.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. or over, Cleve.. 29.00 to 29.50 
Rerolline rails. lone . RT Ar tn 22 KA 
Locomotive tires, Chicago ........ 29.00 to 30.00 
Locomotive tires, St. Louis....... 22.00 to 22.50 










